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SURETY 
BONDS 


Fiduciary . . . Judicial 


Lost Instrument 


* * 


| NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


* + * 


IOWA’S OLDEST 
SURETY COMPANY 


MERCHANTS 
BONDING CO. 


(MUTUAL) 


2100 Grand Avenue 
Phone CHerry 3-8171 
Des Moines, lowa 


IOWA: LITHOGRAPHING:-COMPANY 
EDWIN G. RAGSDALE : SECRETARY 
DES:'MOINES:12 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE -SERVICE 





We Print the lowan... 


All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? _ 


Write or phone 
WoRLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 














12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $3.00 
including postage, handling. 

















FOR 


CONVENTIONS 
and MEETINGS 


A convention can be worth- 
while in many ways when your 
days are spent in friendly sur- 
roundings. At a Mitchell- 
Foster Hotel you'll find you’re 
really living with friends... 
for everyone serving you is 
anxious to make your visit en- 
joyable, as well as successful. 





THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
m.... ield, _— 
jarold Yager, Manager, 

‘ ys 


yp 
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THE RUSSELL-LAMSON 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Walter Holmquist, Manager 

— 


Tn 


~~ 

THE PARK 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Robert McKee, Manager 


In addition, you will find our 
hotels are outstanding in other 
ways. Each of them offers: 





* Excellent food 
* Fine beverages 
* Air-conditioned rooms 


* Television 


THE JEFFERSON 
Emil Buechicg, Man 
er, 


* Family rates 
* Ample parking 


We invite you to write our 
hotel managers for specific in- 
formation concerning our serv- 
ices and facilities. They will be 
happy to hear from you. 





THE IOWA 
Keokuk, Iowa 
William Copeland, Manager 





: rOVisconsin 
n 
ieee tote, Manager 


THE BURDICK 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Edward Doty, 









FRIENDLIEST 
IN THE 
FRIENDLY MIDWEST 


Miidehellc esl Moles 





THE COLUMBIA 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Joe Sutherland, Mor 














ARLY this spring our color reproduction of the mill at 

Wild Cat Den State Park near Muscatine won second 
place in the color lithography division of the Southern 
Graphic Arts Show, one of the major national exhibitions of 
color printing. About the same time we were checking up 
on the most popular centerspreads we have had in the maga- 
zine in terms of orders for unfolded copies which we sell for 
10¢ as long as the supply lasts. Again the mill picture came 
in second. First place in this case went to the picture of the 
red covered bridge with the near perfect reflection in the 
pond below it. 

Everyone becomes interested in the same subject at the 
same time, or so it appears. Perhaps you have noticed how 
all at once some person or subject will suddenly be “dis- 
covered” by the press. Sometimes this can be attributed to 
the work of interested organizations or publicity agents. 
But just as often something is “just in the air,” as a friend 
of our describes it. Last issue, for example, we had a story 
on George Catlin, the frontier artist. American Heritage, 
which arrived in Iowa homes a few days later, had another 
article on Catlin, although from a different viewpoint. We 
had been working on our story for about two years and 1 
assume that A. H. had had theirs in the works for a long 
period also. This issue we have an article on some of the 
problems attendant with old people and old age. As Ruth 
Webber was in the midst of researching the piece, there was 
a rash of news about nursing homes, including the disastrous 
Council Bluffs fire. Feeling an almost proprietary interest in 
the subject, it looked like everyone was trying to get in the act. 

This issue was our inaugurating what we hope will be a 
regular and valuable series of features in The IOWAN. 
Curt Harnack’s article on how to take a backroads tour of 
our scenic northeast corner of the state is an excellent lead- 
off. It is nearly impossible to try for a blanket coverage of 
every point of interest or every possible road, so we have just 
tried to indicate some of the different types of things you 
might look for on a trip. Actually not too much is left out, 
but there is still room for surprise. For ourselves, we can 
hardly wait to get hold of Harnack to see if we couldn't 
save time by taking one shortcut we spotted. By the way, 
the best maps for backroads in any Iowa county are issued 
by the Iowa State Highway Commission. You can obtain 
good 8”x10” copies for 5¢ a county by writing to Ames. 


Bue Cerca 


CREDITS 





P, 11 Gordon Adams; p. 12 (1,3) Adams; p. 13 (1) Lyon County 
Reporter, Rock Rapids, (2) Adams, (3) Rockford Convalescent Home, 
Rockford; p. 15 Adams; p. 16-17 Arthur Langford; p. 18 (1) Gordon 
Lord, (1,2) from Iowa Development Commission; p. 19 Bud Stickler; 
p. 20 Margery Goergen; p. 24 Dale Ballantyne; p. 25 from J. D. 
Hylton; p. 26 Drake Mabry; p. 27 Robert Alsbury drawings from 
Mason City Library; p. 28 P. J. O'Connell, Ames; p. 29 (2,3) Ken 
Scarpino; p. 30 (1) Adolph Feiler (3) Ken Searpino; p. 31-33 Adams. 
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OVER 100 UNITS — COMPLETE HOTEL SERVICES 


- 


. FOR THE BEST 
TIME OF YOUR LIFE . 
LAKE OKOBOJI 
BLUE AND INVITING THE 


One of the three most beautiful 


lakes in the entire world is Lake 
Okoboji, according to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. Rank- 
ing with Lake Geneva and Lake 4 


Louise, West Okoboji has fifty 
miles of scenic shoreland. Clear, 


shimmering, blue water is. invit- On the Shores of 
ing all season long. Easy to ° es 
reach by automobile or bus. Beautiful Lake Okoboji 


Landing facilities for private 

’ planes at Spirit Lake and Mil- 
ford. The finest natural vacation 
land in the middle west. 


Now YOU can enjoy BLUE Lake Okoboji to its 


fullest in Modern Luxury! 
















The ARISTOCRAT 
OF THE MIDWEST 


The exciting NEW INN, carrying on the tra- 
ditions and charm of its famed predecessor, 
is ideally located on the south shore of West 
Okeboji. 100 new living units, combining 
the best features of a luxurious hotel, a 
deluxe resort, and a modern motor hotel. 
Enjoy the ultimate in comfort and service in 
a relaxed informal atmosphere at moderate 
rates. 





Just tell us what you want and when you 
will arrive—your requested accommodations 


Che a siege | will be awaiting you! 
Old Inn Tradition =. 
with ‘OW Ju 





OKOBOJI, IOWA 


en ef ie os wt = om 8 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE ILLUSTRATED } 


FOLDER & RATES FOR 1957 SEASON 5 
(May 30 to Sept. 10) 


The New Inn, Okoboji, lowa 


New Inn Luxury SNe: Arnolds Park 2-2113 | 
~~ 





Name 
Address 


City. State 
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COE’S RANK | 
Sirs: 
The “Coe Confusion” is getting worse 
. . . if you check, I believe you’ll find 
Coe to have the sixth largest enrollment 


of all college level institutions in the 
state, including the three state schools 
and to be either second or third among 


( private Iowa colleges. 
JAMES MacLAFFERTY 
C Sioux Falls, S. D. 
You are absolutely right Mr. Mac- 


Lafferty. Only Drake and Luther among 
private colleges lead Coe in enrollment. 


of Friendly, Complete Sorry for the mixup. ED. 


and Dedicated RECTIFICATIONS 
Sirs: 

hd 7 Somewhere along the line an error 
Banking Service crept into the article on the Mitigwa 
Dancers. It emerged in print with Chief 
Dick Barbour as a graduate of North 


ORD High School. Being a grad Lincoln High 
here, Dick came at me with a tomahawk. 


ROD GELATT 
Des Moines 


While we are setting the record 

straight | might also mention that Otto 

Y Weber of I. N. S. should be credited 
with being the oldest wire service man 


covering the legislature in point of serv- 


N A - y I Oo N A L B A N K ice. Otto has been on the hill since 


1939. (See “The Fourth House,” May 


an d = R U Ss T C oO e issue.) ED. 


5th and Locust, Des Moines, Iowa REMINDER OF THE PAST 
Sirs: 

In looking at and reading my last 
copy of The Iowan I came across the 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. pictures of the Indians by G. Catlin. 
Back in 1893-4, my great grandfather 
who was a constant smoker would get 
tobacco in one and two pound cloth 
bags. On the brand band was the pic- 
ture of an Indian on horseback pursuing 
to kill a buffalo. The “Buffalo Chase” 

icture recalls the scene to me. The 
SCORSESE EEE EERE NER E EERE ERE E ee ee Tie in the lower left hand corner 
wr is the identical horse and rider shooting 
The Please enter my subscription to an arrow at the buffalo. 

OwWAn The IOWAN for The name of the tobacco was “Cat- 

lin’s Huntress,” I do believe that the 

[] 1 yr. (6 issues) $2.75 ["] 2 yrs. (12 issues) $5.00 [7] 3 yrs. (18 issues) $7.25 i ore 4 —. aig 
perfect likeness. 












































NAME_ a ae ee seal ics ee coaalallens 

In those days, those who smoked did 

Address not inhale, but used an old fashioned 

—— ~ . spittoon, so no lung cancer. My recol- 

‘ lection is that two lbs. cost about 35 
oy. State or 40 cents a bag. 


Senp To: THE IowAN, SHENANDOAH, Iowa The others that used tobacco chewed, 
(Continued on page 44) 
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“If Company Y employing 150 workers 
located a branch plant in lowa, 


Annual Savin 


would total 


199, 


902 


... from the FANTUS area 
research study of LOWA 


This Iowa “Industrial Resources” 
study shows how this and many 
other industries profit by locating 
a branch plant in Iowa. It shows 
you how they can save money 
through such factors as lowered 
in-bound and out-bound freight 
costs; wage differentials; prox- 
imity to consumer and industrial 
markets, raw material and parts 
supplies. It lists specific advan- 
tages in transportation, power 
facilities, quality of labor and 
other factors as they relate to 
these industrial types. 


Among the industries with a 
unique “economic fit” in Iowa 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


are: chemical processing, packag- 
ing materials, non-durables, metal 
working and machinery, electrical 
and electronic equipment. The 
possible savings listed by the study 
for these industries amount to 
many thousands of dollars a year. 


The Fantus study of Iowa digs 
deep, it’s objective, examines the 
factors which would be involved 
in an Iowa location. 


This information will be made 
available to companies consider- 
ing new plant locations now 
or in the future. For all the 
facts, contact the Iowa Develop- 
ment Commission. 


372 Jewett Building e Des Moines 9, lowa 





What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 


More new job opportunities were cre- 
ated for Iowans by new industries es- 
tablished in the state during 1956 than 
in any previous year on record accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Iowa 
Development Commission .. . fifty-one 
new industries afforded Iowans 3,073 
new jobs .. . that’s 5% over jobs cre- 
ated by new industry during 1955. 

The most recent edition of “Avail- 
able Production Space in Iowa” is 
ready for distribution . . . the publica- 
tion lists 151 buildings, ranging in size 
from 5,000 to 110,000 square feet, avail- 
able for industrial use ... floor area, 
type of construction, rail sidings, sale 
or lease and similar information are 
listed for each building ... copies are 
available at the Iowa Development 
Commission offices in Des Moines. 

Six Iowa industries shared $1,333,412 
worth of United States Department of 
Defense contracts during February... 
Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids; Paul- 
son Construction Co., West Branch; 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Pioneer Central 
Division, Davenport; Mast Develop- 
ment Co., Inc., Davenport; Boyt Har- 
ness Co., Des Moines; and Bert W. 
Newsom, Des Moines. 

Iowa ranked first in the nation in 
livestock slaughter for meat produc- 
tion during 1956 according to figures 
released by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture . .. Iowa, with 16% mil- 
lion head of livestock commercially 
slaughtered led second-place Illinois 
by more than six million head 
hogs led Iowa's livestock production 
for the year. 

A recent study shows a total of 
1,052,000 persons employed in Iowa 

. almost three fourths of that num- 
ber, 775,700, earn their living on non- 
agricultural jobs . . . 174,350 in manu- 
facturing, 601,350 in business, profes- 
sions, services, trades and other non- 
manufacturing jobs. 

A measure of interest in the State 
of Iowa is the number of requests for 
information received by the Develop- 
ment Commission . . almost 40,000 
requests were received during 1956, an 
increase of nearly 41% over 1955 when 
under 29,000 requests were received. 

Iowa has maintained its steady in- 
dustrial growth during January and 
February of 1957 ... seven new in- 
dustries were established in the state 
during these two months .. . three 
are “home-grown” industries, four are 
branch plants... eight existing Iowa 
manufacturers undertook major ex- 
pansions during these months bringing 
to a total of 15 the number of indus- 
trial developments in Iowa as of 
March 1. 

Since 1940, Iowa’s center of popula- 
tion has been moving eastward while 
the nation’s center of population has 
been moving westward .. . Iowa’s 
population center is now located two 
and one half miles due south of State 
Center in Marshall County, close to 
the state’s geographic center 
the nation’s population center is now 
eight miles north-northwest of Olney, 
Tllinois. 5 
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Antique cars parade down Chicago’s magnificent new concrete Congress Street Expressway. 


“OUT OF THE MUD” or “OUT OF THE MUDDLE” 
You can depend on Concrete 





cate. Forty years ago America was pulling itself out of the mud. 
Today it is lifting itself out of a traffic muddle. Now, as 
then, concrete pavement is the dependable, low-annual- 
cost answer to the problem. 


Illinois celebrated its first Good Roads Day in 1914. 
To commemorate the event a motorcade made a grueling 
12-hour trip from Chicago to Sterling, Illinois, in flying 
gravel and choking dust. 


Forty-two years later a motorcade of antique cars made 
the same trip, now possible in 3 hours, in the rain. Look- 
ing down on the new Congress Street Expressway, Chica- 
goans saw an amazing spectacle—ancient cars on the most 
modern of concrete highways. 


On Illinois Alt. 30 the motorcade moves from 
a 1955 road (rear) to a pavement built in 1919. 


Near Geneva, the inner lanes of U.S. 30, built in 
1918, are carrying ever-increasing traffic loads. Farther west, near Geneva, the old cars rolled over a 
: — four-lane section of U.S. 30, two lanes of which were 
built in 1918, two in 1931—all still giving good service at 


low annual cost. 





Even better performance can be expected of the con- 
crete pavements being built in the gigantic national high- 
way construction program now under way. Today’s 
smoother-riding concrete roads have a life expectancy of 
at least 50 years. Concrete serves far longer than any 
other pavement. It costs much less to maintain. And it is 
the safest pavement, wet or dry, night or day. Write for free 
illustrated booklet, distributed only in U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 408 Hubbel! Building, Des Moines 9, lowa 


A notional organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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by Helen MacKenzie 
IN THE ARTS 


The Ninth Iowa Artists’ Annual at 
the Des Moines Art Center was the best 
in years in terms of overall variety and 
quality. As usual, the print section was 
particularly good, led by Maurico La- 
sasky’s Espana. 

In the Cedar Rapids area two annual 
festivals highlighted the fine arts calen- 
dar again this spring. The Chicago 
Symphony orchestra made its annual 
appearance at Cornell’s May Music 
Festival on the first weekend of that 
month. Late in March, the Coe Fine 
Arts Festival was highlighted by the 
ambitious special exhibit of American 
artists and the New York woodwind 
quintet. 

Books by Iowans on the spring lists 
range from Richard Bissell’s highly 
amusing “Say, Darling” to Lauren Soth’s 
highly intelligent “Farm Trouble.” In 
the former, sometime Dubuquer Bissell, 
makes a lot of little to produce an 
excellent word-picture of New York. 
On the other side of the coin, Soth 
manages to make as much sense of the 
farm problem as must be possible. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


Country clubs around Iowa celebrated 
the start of the golfing season with 
formal dances during April and May. 
Unusual hats were a feature of the late 
April dance at the Ottumwa club. The 
annual May breakfast at the Davenport 
Country Club on May Sth was a gala 
event in honor of the new members. 
Sioux City’s Country Club held their 
opening dance on May l1Ith. 

On the wedding circuit, parties started 
early in May in the Tri-Cities prepara- 
tory to the June 8th wedding of Kathy 
Butterworth of the Moline Deere family 
and Charles Wilson of Rock Island. 
In Des Moines, a number of luncheons 
preceeded the marriage of Sue Corley, 
daughter of the John Scripps Corleys, 
to Ronald Brunner of Long Beach and 
Terre Haute on May 25th. 

As usual, Iowans from all over the 
state arrived in Des Moines for the 
annual May Metropolitan Opera per- 
formance, La Tosca, this year. 


COMING EVENTS 
JUNE: North Iowa Band Festival, 
Mason City (11); Iowa Navy Days, 
Spirit Lake (15-16). JULY: Governor’s 
Day, Clear Lake (26-28). 














No, he’s just what people call well-fixed. You know 
how you and I are saving with Central Life? Well, 
Grandpa started doing that a few years ago and now 
he’s got what people call retirement income. That’s 
how I got the idea for you and me to get started with 
Central Life. I guess you can say you and I are fixin’ 
to be well-fixed. 


YOU? WELL-FIXED RETIREMENT? 
START FIXIN' NOW WITH... 


(irtral fie 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


611 FIFTH AVENUE DES MOINES 














LEADS TO IOWA'S LEADERSHIP AUDIENCE IN * (OW AM 


. Paid Circulation (ABC statement): 17,317 
. Readership per copy: 7.3 persons* 
. Portion of circulation in Iowa: 80% (ABC) 


. Subscribers keep copies over 6 months: 75.3%* 


a ef» WSO NS 


. $121,572,310 total annual income reader families 
in Iowa. (Only five Iowa cities exceed this.) 


6. Advertising rates: $15 per inch display, one time 
with substantial discounts for size and frequency. 
*Iowan Reader Survey II 














MANUFACTURING PLANTS find that Inter- 
state-land provides ideal conditions for location 

with an abundance of natural resources avail- 
able and a supply of highly productive labor 
at hand 


TRACTORS manufactured in _ Interstate-land 
find a ready market in the rich agricultural 
territory surrounding the plants. and through- 
out the world. Water transportation plays a 
vital role. 














WOODWORKING — which goes back in its 
origins to the very beginning of industry in 
this region. Abundant power and railroads help 
to make these products available throughout 
the nation. 


“We're Downright Industrious 


in Interstate-land!’’ 


N THE RICH, prosperous area of Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois served 
by Interstate, unusually favorable conditions exist for manufacturing 
plants. Management will find a warm welcome from eager, 


minded communities 


Here, where industry and agriculture meet, plants manufacturing widely- 
diversified products have sprung up where gracious living is combined 
with a plentiful supply of highly productive labor and many 
natural advantages. Located in the heart of the Mississippi 
Valley, an unlimited supply of water is available. 


Interstate-land is an area centrally 
conveniently 
power. 
may we tell 


water is 
plenty of electric 
for a new location, 

about Interstate-land? 


If you are 


in strictest confidence. 


INTERSTATE 


POWER COMPANY 





industries 
make use of the convenient supply of natural 
resources of Interstate-land to supply important 


CHEMICALS — widely diversified 


products to users everywhere — in 
expanding production. 


chemical 
constantly 


8 


located with 
the great marketing centers. Transportation by rail, air and 
at hand and there is 
looking 
you more 
Inquiries addressed to 
the Area Development Department, Interstate 
Power Company, Dubuque, Iowa, will be held 





industrial- 





respect to 





















General Ottice 
Dubuque, lowa 





FOOD PROCESSING is a natural industry in a 
territory such as this where food and livestock 
raising has always been a leading occupation 
in an area where packers and farmers cooperate 
to put the best on the nation’s tables. 















$58,000,000 GROWING POWER PROGRAM 
The area served by Interstate Power Company in the 
states of lowa, Minnesota and Illinois, is experiencing 
rapid growth in many fields. While agriculture continues 
to play an important role, industrial development is 
highlighting the territory’s consistent expansion. To 
keep ahead of the power demand of this influx of 
industry, the Company has set its sights on the 
future — with expansion plans for 7 years. This 
program, started in 1956 — at a cost of $58 
million, is evidence of the Company's faith in 
these three great states. 





MODERN FARMING — another proof of the 
teamwork of agriculture and industry in Inter- 
state-land, where the best products of factory 
and worker together with electricity help the 
farmer accomplish more with fewer man-hours. 
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Ghost Story - 1957 Iowa Style 


OT so very long ago, children, 

there were two haunted houses 
placed side by side in the city of Des 
Moines. One was named Senate and 
the other Representatives. 

At times you wouldn’t think they 
knew each other existed. But every once 
in awhile, one house would say “Boo” 
to the other house and it would run 
just as hard as it could in the other 
direction. Or so it seemed. The truth is 
the other house would freeze in a trance 
and say, “After all we’re just a house, 
so we can’t get anywhere.” 

If this sounds confusing, you should 
have seen the wonderful collection of 
ghosts, half-ghosts and non-ghosts who 
inhabited these houses for a magic 100 
days every two years. Magic Days and 
Arabian Nights some called it. 

The ghosts weren’t hard to find. It 
was just hard to date them. There were 
a few full-fledged ghosts from the era 
of Ulysses S. Grant (who, in a proper 
ghost fashion hated everything that 
smacked of grant, or give, or anything 
like that). And then there were a few 
as recent as Calvin Coolidge who kept 
wishing they were really ghosts of Wil- 
liam McKinley. 

The half-ghosts were always being 
scared nearly to death by the bogeys 
the ghosts found beneath every-other 
paragraph. Or they could be scared by 
the bogeys raised by anyone else too, 
particularly if they had a card on them 
labeled “the homefolks.”” Now these 
bogeys had a strange variety of guises. 
But the biggest bogey of all was called 
“taxes.” This bogey could turn the half- 
ghost into a full ghost in the matter 
of seconds. 

The names of the bogeys were often 
invoked by the ghosts in the name of 
Leo. To the ghost, Leo personified Evil. 
(Evil, in case you don’t know, means 
a non-ghost in a position of importance 
trying to do something.) It was a neat 
system. With an assist from such bogeys 
as liquor-by-the-drink, the ghosts and 


their friends managed to beat Leo. Then 
they conveniently burned their hoods 
and blamed the bogeys for everything. 

But things weren’t happy for long. 
Suddenly the ghosts were surprised to 
find a devil in the basement of their 
haunted houses. (Ghosts are notorious 
for their nearsightedness.) This was a 
really devilish little devil, too, because 
he kept yelling “Boo” at both houses 
and they would both try to start run- 
ning in circles, but they couldn't do 
anything but stand still. 

Now this devil was particularly an- 
noying because he brayed as much as 
he booed, since he was cast in the form 
of a donkey—a guise almost as vexing 
to the ghost as that of the non-ghost. 
They dreamed up a nice feed of tax 
exemption bills for him, but he wouldn't 
eat any and they had to swallow them 
themselves, even though they knew the 
quality was poor. 

To round out our cast, we should 
introduce you to the apparitions, chil- 
dren. They were the problems of state 
government which would hover around 
the houses with annoying persistancy. 
The apparitions could never get very 
far into the houses, however, because, 
as apparitions will be, they were of the 
silent sort. But they were very real 
even if they couldn’t afford professional 
“booers” to stand in the round, marble 
lawn between the two houses. 

The apparitions claimed they had 
such a terrible appearance because they 
had been bled white over the years. 
Every once in a while one of them— 
like mental health or state salaries or 
reapportionment or university problems 
—would get a shot in the arm, which 
perked up their color a little. This is 
why they had an aura of hope, which 
distinguished them from ghosts. 

The easiest thing to do about appari- 
tions was nothing. But do it the sport- 
ing way was the standing rule of the 
sitting committees of the houses. Take 
a quick, horrified look, invoke three 


bogeys, say “boo” twice and open the 
handy jar of “Next Session Balm.” 

This year the non-ghosts, an assorted 
group who have a hard time recognizing 
each other, wiggled their toes menanc- 
ingly for a moment, picked up a few 
new supporters and even thumbed their 
noses experimentally. Then somebody 
mentioned Hallowe’en ’58 and the gob- 
lins took over. You see, children, it was 
the biennial Hallowe'en hangover (us- 
ually a week long) that bothered them. 

Anyway, that old witch’s potion, 
“hypo” (hyher public office), started 
the doors creaking again. The leaders 
forgot about leading and started chas- 
ing ghosts and the apparitions were left 
to spook each other, which wasn’t much 
fun, you'll admit. 

Now all of this is getting us nowhere, 
you might say. And that is exactly the 
case with the haunted houses and why 
this is such a ghostly story. 

The moral of this tale is that if you 
are good little, scared little children, 
like all kids should be, you'll jump 
when any ghost says “boo, there’s a 
bogey.” And then you won't be able to 
see any apparitions. After all, that’s 
what the men in the haunted houses do. 


SEAL SYMBOLS 


- the upper echelons of today’s litera- 
ture, the symbol reigns supreme. But 
we challenge any writer to find a really 
adequate one for Iowa. We've tried 
and we know. 

An ear of corn or a stalk of corn is 
an immediate thought, but in our chang- 
ing economy it seems somewhat limited 
in scope. A nice outline of a hog brings 
the same objection. 

No building fills the bill. SUI has 
the Old Capitol; Iowa State, the cam- 
panile; Dubuque, the shot tower. No 
one wants the capitol in Des Moines. 
Besides it looks like at least two dozen 
other statehouses. 

A horn of plenty has always ap- 
pealed to us, but it is limited artistically. 

When it came to drafting a new 
heading for this column, we finally 
decided to take the easy way out and 
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simply steal. In this case, our source 
was the Great Seal of the State of Iowa. 
Our flag flies another direction, there 
is a building missing and everything 
spread out, but the essential elements 
are there. 

Even swiping symbols can be more 
complicated than you suspect. In this 
case we ran onto a minor mystery. In 
the official Iowa publications the color 
reproductions of the seal show the sol- 
dier standing with his gun at his side. 
But the black and white engravings has 
him leaning on the gun, left hand over 
the muzzle. In the interests of safety, 
we chose the former 


RETURN TO THE R's 
NE of the most interesting bills 
proposed during the legislative ses- 
sion just completed was S. F. 201 which 
would have required every high school 
student to take a minimum of two years 
of both mathematics and science, three 
years of English and one year of both 
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world history and a foreign language. 
The measure was sponsored by Senators 
McManus, Rigler, Stuart, Nolan, Hoff- 
man, Elwood, Shoeman and Lynes. 

It was passed by the Senate, then re- 
called and defeated by a 26-21 margin. 
The final vote came after the state 
department of public instruction an- 
nounced it would soon require three 
years each of English and social studies 
and one year each of mathematics, 
science and physical education. In the 
meantime, the bill aroused an unusual 
amount of interest, pro and con. 

In effect, the Senate vote served no- 
tice on educators that there is wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the present 
curriculum of lIowa’s high schools. 
Sponsors of the measure felt that their 
purposes were misconstrued in the press 
where it was claimed this was a pure 
college preparatory course. Senator E. J. 
McManus says, “If our children are not 
exposed in high school to the basic sub- 
jects which will teach them how to 
think, many of them will never again 
have the chance to improve their minds. 
A child that doesn’t go on to college 
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actually needs these courses more than 
the one who does.” 

Two recent studies shed some inter- 
esting light on the trend away from the 
traditional subject matter in the high 
school curriculum. A recent survey of 
all teachers graduating from Iowa col- 
leges shows that in 1954 and 1955 only 
36% had majored in academic liberal 
arts subject. In 1955 only 433 of 1208 
teachers had taken English, foreign lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, social sci- 
ences or philosophy. In 1954 the figure 
was 430 out of 1190 graduating. The 
rest had specialized in agriculture, art, 
commerce, home economics, industrial 
arts, music, physical education, speech 
and so on. 

Even more alarming is the fact that 
in 1954 there were only 28 majors in 
foreign languages, and this dropped to 
16 the next year. In the sciences there 
were 13 majors in chemistry or physics 
in 1954 and 15 in 1955. Biology claimed 
22 and general science 55 in 1954 and 
like amount the following year. 

The other study of interest was one 
released last year by the state depart- 
ment of public instruction showing the 
program of studies in Iowa high schools 
for the 1953-54 school year. Among the 
facts brought out was that only 19% 
of the schools offered any foreign lan- 
guage and only 8% of the pupils were 
studying them. First year courses in 
Latin were offered 12% of the school, 
in Spanish by 8.6%, in French by 3% 
and in German by 2.4%. 

Even more discouraging, perhaps, are 
the courses listed under the title of 
“social studies.” The nomenclature is 
important because it will presumably 
have an effect on the announced “social 
studies” requirment of the department. 
In addition to such traditional subjects 
as World History, American History and 
American Government, we find Driver 
Training, Occupations, Vocations, Social 
Living, Personal Problems, Safety Edu- 
cation, Family Relations, Human Rela- 
tions, Family Living, Cooperative Edu- 
cation, Educational Living, Life Train- 
ing and even Social Customs. Apparent- 
ly, there is not one high school in Iowa 
still offering a course in Ancient His- 
tory. At least it is not labeled as such. 

The bill introduced in the Senate had 
the great advantage of evidencing con- 
cern over the dilution of the academic 
content itself as well as the general 
problem of vocational versus educa- 
tional training. The valid objection to 
the measure, it appeared to many, was 
that it might open the door for requir- 
ing such courses as Family Living some 
time in the future. 

It looks like an interesting and lengthy 
battle has been started in the educa- 
tional field. 
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Varied as they and their 


guests may be, many homes for 


old people in Iowa serve as real 


ANCHORS FOR THE AGED 


V ITH more than one out of every 

ten residents in the over 65 age 
bracket, Iowa faces a greater problem, 
proportionately, in taking care of its 
older people than any other state in the 
union. Few families, at one time or an- 
other, are not faced with the problem 
of what to do with grandmother, grand- 
father or Aunt Penny. 

The extreme variations in the types 


In her apartment, Mrs. Teresa T. Stearns, 84, 


be, wae! 


of institutions catering to the elderly 
and in the health, finances and per- 
sonalities of the cases themselves result 
in almost as many possible solutions as 
there are problems. Unhappily, few of 
the answers are ideal ones. 

At 94, Mr. H. V. is one of the con- 
tent older persons. A retired business- 
man, he lives in a home for the aged 
where he has his own tastefully fur- 


by RUTH HACKETT WEBBER 


nished room, good food served in the 
central dining room and regular medi- 
cal attention, although he needs very 
little. He enjoys the many activities 
planned for the members of the non- 
profit, church-related home. He pays 
$95 a month for his care. 

On the other hand, Mr. C. Y., 79, 
who has periodic attacks of severe asth- 
ma, is not interested in anything except 


cuts her birthday cake. Guests are Mesdames Alice Snow, Ida White, Sarah Passig. 
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Meals at Madrid’s lowa Lutheran Home for the Aged are served in bright dining room. 





A $300,000 addition to house 75 more residents is proposed for the Madrid home. 


Three men residents of Lutheran Home have a discussion in the coffee lounge. 


his illness and seldom dresses unless 
forced to do so. He sits in a wheel chair 
all day in the nursing home where he 
lives. “We've tried to find things to 
interest him, but he refuses all sugges- 
tions. There’s really nothing to do for 
him but take care of him.” He has one 
roommate who is helpless physically and 
mentally; another who is alert. He was 
encouraged to play checkers with the 
latter, but their quarrels became so vio- 
lent that the game equipment was taken 
away. He pays $105 a month. 

In their own way, these two cases 
are somewhat typical of the situations 
one is likely to find in examining the 
institutions available for elderly per- 
sons. On one end of the scale are the 
excellent homes for the aged, usually 
non-profit and sponsored by a church 
or organization. The best of them pro- 
vide a high degree of privacy with in- 
dividual apartments or attractive single 
rooms, adequate medical attention, din- 
ing facilities, clubs and hobby groups 
and lounges for informal mingling. 
They are primarily designed for retire- 
ment and provide nursing care almost 
incidentally. 

The more common type of accommo- 
dation for the aged is the remodeled 
large home built back in the early 
1900’s which now serves as a hospital 
of sorts, filled with both the sick and 
the well. These can run the gamut from 
near-tenements to very attractive estab- 
lishments. Designed mainly for nursing 
care, they are sometimes used for retire- 
ment. One of the most common com- 
plaints about these nursing homes is 
that both the sick and well are housed 
in the same room. Lack of privacy, in- 
adequate daytime living space, lack of 
recreational activities, poor location and 
equipment, and poor medical care are 
other frequently voiced objections. 

In between these two types of facili- 
ties are the new nursing homes—the 
smaller, private places built in a few 
towns around the state. The Restmore 
Convalescent Home in Rock Rapids is 
an example. Specifically designed for 
taking care of a large number of medi- 
cal cases, the home also has facilities 
for older people in good health. 

Legally, every home providing medi- 
cal and nursing care is classified as a 
“nursing home’ and is subject to state 
regulation. There are 589 of them that 
are now licensed in the state with a 
total of 12,000 residents. The large ma- 
jority of these, about 250, are from nine 
to 17 beds. About 200 are even smaller 
with from two to eight beds. (General- 
ly, we will use the term “nursing home” 
in this article to refer to these smaller 
and usually private places.) 

A few homes are operated by 
registered nurses or licensed practical 





nurses. Charges range from $80 to $300 
monthly, depending on the nursing care 
needed; rates usually fall within the 
$100 to $150 area. 

The privately-operated homes repre- 
sent an average investment of $27,288, 
according to the Iowa Nursing Home 
Association which claims it would take 
$40 million for the government to re- 
place them. The average yearly payroll 
runs to $7,417 exclusive of the opera- 
tor’s income. There are 15 chain opera- 
tions with up to seven homes. 

Approximately 30 church-related or 
organization-sponsored homes in Iowa 
take care of about 2,000 persons. These 
non-profit institutions sometimes enjoy 
funds from their sponsoring organiza- 
tion and monthly rates seem to be lower 
in these homes than in the privately 
operated ones. However, some of them 
charge substantial initial payments, of- 
ten in the form of purchasing a room, 
or require that all property be turned 
over to the home. 

With over 300,000 Iowans classified 
as being over 65, it is evident that the 
present homes are far from sufficient 
to answer the need. Making the prob- 
lem even more acute is the fact that 
such a large percentage of those enter- 
ing homes are in need of medical care. 

“With social security and old age and 
survivors insurance, many people are 
able to remain independent for longer 
periods of time,” points out Mr. Robert 
D. Blue, chairman of the Governor's 
Committee on the Aged. “Thus when 
they finally need help, it usually is for 
chronic illness care.” 

An extreme case is that of Mrs. K. 
W., 81, who has cancer and requires 
24-hour nursing care. She is aware of 
very little going on about her, pays 
$250 a month, may live another six 
months. 

Others can expect to live in homes 
for much longer periods. Mrs. E. C., 
86, had had a stroke when admitted. 
She was given massages and exercise as 
ordered by the doctor who states she 
is now in the best physical condition 
she has enjoyed for years. She now sits 
up in a chair daily. After living alone 
for many years, she has become adjusted 
and cooperative with care. 

Loneliness is a common affliction of 
nursing home patients, but the estab- 
lishments can also be more of a cure 
than a cause. 

Now 82, Miss E. M. has found more 
of home in her nursing home than she 
has had since she was a child. She used 
to do housework for many families, but 
never had a family of her own. Fiercely 
independent, she lived alone in a room 
over a store downtown. She was under- 
nourished, unloved and alone for 10 
years until her savings ran out, and she 








At Boone’s Eastern Star Home, guests gather in living room to watch television. 


Bedfast Elizabeth Mills watches as other guests play cards in this Rockford home. 











turned to the county welfare worker. 
Since she was in very poor health she 
was placed in a nursing home by the 
doctor. Nobody in the home is aware 
that she’s a charity patient. She has 
perked up considerably now that she 
feels loved. She receives $99 from old 
age assistance, plus $21.60 personal al- 
lowance. She pays the nursing home 
$115 a month. (Some OAA recipients 
find it necessary to pay the home the 
entire $120.60.) 

The answer to the ideal nursing home 
is not simple. What may be more than 
adequate for one person will be a prison 
for another. Some would not know what 
kind of care was being given them, 
while others are acutely aware of an 
unchanged bedsheet. Some need con- 
tinual nursing care, others would sim- 
ply like companionship. Some would 
like regular visitors, others would not 
be happy no matter how much atten- 
tion they got. 

For those who are just retiring to a 
home for the aged, the perfect solution 
would seem to be places like Friendship 
Haven at Fort Dodge or the Mayflower 
Home for the Aged at Grinnell, under 
the sponsorship of the Methodist and 
Congregational Churches respectively. 
Both the occupants of these homes and 
their families are genuinely enthusiastic 
about them. In Fort Dodge, for ex- 
ample, there are birthday parties, ceram- 
ic classes, a reading group for those 
with failing eyesight, pleasant dining 
facilities, attractive rooms and apart- 
ments and a large variety of activities. 
Designed for the active, Friendship 
Haven also has excellent hospital care. 

But there are all too few of these 
homes around and they often require a 
large initial outlay in the form of endow- 
ments or other payments. At Friendship 
Haven the cost is $5,000 or $7,500 
(depending on the housing); Wesley 
Acres in Des Moines requires $7,500; 
Mayflower Home, $6,500 to $7,500. 
Other homes determine the amount after 
an interview with the possible guest and 
still others demand that all property be 
turned over to it. 

Today, these retirement homes often 
have long waiting lists. At one home 
there are now 125 hoping for admit- 
tance. Fifteen are on the waiting list for 
the United Presbyterian Home in Wash- 
ington. At the Iowa Lutheran Home for 
the Aged at Madrid they've been turn- 
ing down all applicants for the last four 
months. Perhaps the day may come 
when parents will enroll their newborn 
child in a home for the aged, as some 
eastern parents used to do with pre- 
paratory schools. 

But most people must look to the 
nursing home to take care of the aged 
in their family. One Iowa couple in 
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their early forties recently made an in- 
spection of the nursing homes near their 
town, seeking a place to house a wid- 
owed Aunt. Now in her early 80's, the 
Aunt is becoming senile. It is no longer 
practical for her to live in her large 
home and the couple do not have the 
room to take her in, nor the time to 
give her the care she needs. 

“One thing that impressed us after 
visiting a number of nursing homes,” 
the wife reported, “was the happiness 
of the guests in them. Many of the 
older people had begun to feel terribly 
alone. Few of their friends were left 
and they felt they were the only people 
in the world with their problems. 

“Now they are with other men and 
women who have similiar troubles and 
they usually have a fine time going over 
them together. I understand that most 
old people are very unhappy for the 
first two or three weeks in a nursing 
home. It takes some adjustment. Then 
they start to discover themselves again 
and become quite content. Often the 
older person has been worried because 
he fears the future. The home gives 
him an assurance of care that is in- 
valuable. 

“The average home we visited was 
in a large, family home which had been 
converted. Most of them seemed a little 
crowded, but I’m not sure the guests 
really minded. Meals were served on 
trays in the rooms. Unfortunately, most 
of them had no central lounge room. 
Watching television was by far the most 
popular diversion. One operator told me 
she didn’t know what old people did 
before television. 

“We saw a couple of them that 
weren't too clean, the trouble seeming 
to be that the operators were inefficient. 
Most of them, however, were very well 
kept. One operator told us her average 
cost per guest was $101.25 a month, 
without any profit. She charges $100 
for well guests, but makes up the dif- 
ference with sick patients whose bills 
run about $150 a month.” 

The findings of this couple are born 
out by specific cases. Mrs. D. H., 73, 
had a stroke three years ago and is 
diabetic. Constant diet supervision has 
reduced the amount of insulin she must 
take. She is active about the 20-bed 
home she lives in, grows African violets 
and visits with old friends occasionally. 
She pays $125 a month. 

Mr. E. S., 98, was living alone when 
he broke his hip two years ago. His 
granddaughter found him after a day 
and following medical treatment, he was 
brought to the nursing home. For five 
months he received massage and exer- 
cise with a walker and now can walk 
with little aid. He joins his family for 
special occasions but desires to stay in 
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the nursing home. He pays $110 a 
month. 

These people have made a happy 
adjustment to the nursing home life. 
The problem is often complicated, how- 
ever, by the mentally ill. In many cases, 
it is the care more than the adjustment 
which counts. For instance, Mrs. D. W., 
87, a tiny little wisp of a woman, sits 
in a rocker in her single room poring 
over the same page of a magazine for 
hours. Her mind has gone. She has a 
doll always near her, which she calls 
her daughter. Her family pays $135 a 
month. 

When looking for a nursing home, 
you might write for a book outlining 
the suggested criteria for judgement. 
Called “Standards of Care for Older 
People in Institutions”, published by 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
345 East 46th St. N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

The licensing, inspection and regula- 
tion of nursing homes in Iowa began 
in 1947. The Iowa State Department of 
Health has been able to enforce some 
standards under the law and hopes that 
new legislation will greatly facilitate its 
work. It is estimated that there are still 
275 homes housing 3,000 persons oper- 
ating without licenses. No one really 
knows how many there are. Some esti- 
mate that as many as 8,000 are under 
unlicensed care. Fire safety is under the 
wing of state fire marshall, Ed Herron. 
About one-third of the fire inspections 
made by Herron and his six deputies 
last year were of nursing homes. 

In considering elderly Iowans as a 
group, much attention must be given to 
the provisions for state aid. They greatly 
affect the type of care available. About 
13% of all Iowans over 65 receive old 
age assistance money (OAA). The aver- 
age payment is $68.08 of which 50% 
comes from the federal government. 
The state maximum payment for nurs- 
ing care is $99 a month. Old age and 
survivors insurance plus money from 
children is subtracted from the pay- 
ment made. 

Counties may supplement these state 
pensions from their poor fund, but there 
is no uniformity in how much or when 
they do it. Sixty-three counties do no 
supplementing and only 6.5% of the 
nursing care cases receive extra county 
money. Since OAA checks may not go 
to anyone in a public institution, several 
counties have leased their county homes 
to private operators. Ringgold and Mad- 

(Continued on page 38) 





len Years at Frendship Haven 


A nearly ideal retirement home, 


this Fort Dodge institution has 


fine facilities, many activities. 


Friendship Haven is perched on a hill at edge of Fort Dodge. 
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* The Will Darlings, Miss F. Butters, Mrs. K. Farrel at caroms. 


Rev. Hiram Ward, H. E. Seydel play shuffleboard in basement. 
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Ceramic workers are Mrs. C. S. Burnette, Miss Marie Kuger, 
Miss J. Winter, Rev. H. O. Ward, and Mrs. M. Chipperfield. 


Dr. W. Muhleman examines his collections in small museum. 
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London Bridge guards entrance to zoo stocked with 
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The House that Jack Built is inspected by Davenporters Judith, Thomas and 
Wesley Kirkpatrick; Kristine and Bob Ward. Judy escorted them through park. 
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The Three Little Pigs live in zoo as do a donkey, 


raccoon, geese, deer, guinea pigs, lambs, skunks 
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IMAGINATIVE ZOO CAPTIVATES K. 


Davenport puts on a real show for by ARTHUR LANGFORD 


children each summer with animals 


. 





displayed in a Mother Goose theme. we —.. 


| sicige- wre may complain about having to bend over to 
go through the Mother Goose that guards the entrance 
to Davenport's Children’s Zoo, but the kids love it. Now 
in its fourth summer, this imaginative wonderland will attract 
over 100,000 visitors before the season is over. 

In Fejervary Park’s paradise for youngsters, they can see 
animals as common as white mice or as rare as a Guanaco 
Circus wagons house a raccoon and a white owl. Other 


beasts, both wild and domestic are housed in settings de- 
signed just for the little ones. Mother Goose rhymes by the 
dozen have been properly staged from the crooked mile to 
cradle in the tree top, even though animals may not be 


involved 
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Everything is designed for the kids at the zoo, even the dr 


Old Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 
contains a beagle puppy in this 
case. In background is a Guanaco, 
a member of the Llama family. 


Other children feed the calf as 
the cow prepares to jump over the 
moon above the log shelter cabin. 
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d with animals children love. 


lived by the River Dee. 





donkey, goat, rabbits, fox, 
skunks, pony and baby calves. 


KIDS 


oo, even the drinking fountains. 





A Mississippi River excursion boat passes by Effigy Mounds National Monument. Rugged bluffs of lowa shore are in background. 


A Backroads Tour of 
Little Switzerland 


Photos by GORDON LORD & MARGERY GOERGEN 


Scenic McGregor snuggles in the Mississippi River bluffs in this aerial photograph. 
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by CURT HARNACK 


ITTLE SWITZERLAND is one of 
the most scenic areas of Iowa, yet 
Sunday drivers on the main highways 
miss much of the beauty that awaits 
a traveler of the back roads. The topo- 
graphic uniqueness of northeastern Iowa 
can partly be explained by geology, for 
it is a “driftless’ region, where the 
glaciers did not reach. A tourist may 
notice the change in the rock founda- 
tions of barns: from the round smooth 
stones of the glacier country to the 
limestone slabs of “little Switzerland.” 
Early state geologist, Professor Cal- 
vin, in his survey of 1894 is often 
credited with naming the section an- 
other Switzerland. He cited “the deep 
valleys, the high bluffs, the water- 
carved ridges, every topographic form 
indeed, are each and all wholly unique, 
for the other parts of the state furnish 
nothing with which they can in any 
way be compared.” 

Early boosters envisioned northeast 
Iowa as a mecca for the nation’s tour- 
ists, but much of the natural beauty of 
the scenery remains to this day un- 
discovered by native Iowans living easily 
within driving distance. The following 
one day's trip is a guide to some of the 
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back road sights of Clayton and Alla- 
makee counties on gravel roads travers- 
able even in wet weather. The aim of 
this tour is chiefly scenic and historic. 


STRAWBERRY POINT TO 
GUTTENBERG 


Follow highway 13 north until clear 
road sign “Littleport 6.” Turn right on 
gravel road to country store about three 
miles east. This is Communia, and all 
that remains of an 1847 French and 
German settlement. Turn directly north 
on gravel road to the Turkey river and 
the Motor Mill, designed by John 
Thompson (see IOWAN, May, 1956). 
Good camera spot and excellent fishing; 
people at nearby farm have key to the 
mill, which still contains some of the 
old equipment, including the grinding 
stones in the floor. 

Return to Communia intersection and 
follow county road G, which angles 
southeast to sleepy, half-deserted Elk- 
port and Garber. Turn northeast out 
of Garber on county road C, which 
comes out on highway 52 at Gutten- 
berg. Follow “To Guttenberg” signs. 
If in doubt about direction of C road, 
follow the one most travelled. In Gut- 
tenberg on River Park Drive, the main 
street, observe interesting old buildings, 
some with the iron-lace balconies sug- 
gestive of New Orleans. This old river 
town, established in 1837, has the 
largest fresh water fish hatchery in the 
world. Visit the aquarium. Attractive 
park with view of river and dam. 


GUTTENBERG TO McGREGOR 


Take highway 52 toward Garnavillo 
and stop at century-old Ceres church, 
half-way to Garnavillo. Small picnic 
area with fireplace near the church. 
The pioneer rock church has been pre- 
served in 19th century style by mem- 
bers of an association. Key may be 
obtained at neighboring farm house; see 
kerosene lamp chandelier, hand-made 
benches and altar; also, a museum con- 
taining many local relics. Ceres, named 
after Roman goddess of nature, was 
once a small village. 

Proceed to Garnavillo, turning right 
on south edge of town on road between 
DX filling station and a red _ brick 
house; this is a good, highly scenic 
gravel road along the Buck Creek 
through a fertile agricultural valley, 
sheltered by high, thickly wooded bluffs. 
Road ends at intersection just a little 
north of Guttenberg. Turn left on the 
high road (route 7) going directly up 
the bluff. (The lower road along the 
river is so off-trail as to be difficult in 
wet weather.) Look back at Mississippi 
from near top of bluff for a fine view. 
Proceed north on road marked 7 until 
sign pointing way to Clayton, which is 
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The Wexford Church 


HE unusual and picturesquely- 

located church at Wexford marks 
the arrival in Iowa of its first large 
group of Irish immigrants in 1851 
when the weary remnants of a band 
from Ireland’s County Wexford set- 
tled in Allamakee County. Their road 
had been a long and tragic one 
marked by an arduous voyage, de- 
ception by promoters, pestilence, un- 
certainty, and the graves of their 
loved ones. 

The decision to leave their home- 
land was not lightly made. But the 
potato famines that began in 1848 
were the final blow to these people. 
They had already suffered under a 
tenancy system that had reduced 
farming to a kind of weary serfdom 
through its “rack rents.” 

Most of the farmers and villagers 
who made up the emigrants were 
from Parish Annacura and Kilaveny 


by BUD STICKLER 


in County Wexford—there were orig- 
inally twelve-hundred in the group. 
Their leader and pastor, Father 
Thomas Hore, had lived for a while 
in America. He had finished his 
studies for the priesthood in Virginia 
and had been ordained there. 

In 1850 they sailed from Liver- 
pool, England, in “coffin ships” 
bound for New Orleans. The emi- 
grants had split into groups of fam- 
ilies, and Father Hore had seventy- 
five families under his immediate 
care. Land promoters had assured 
them that Arkansas would be their 
new haven. In fact, there were sup- 
posed to be other Irish immigrants 
in that vicinity who would be their 
neighbors. 

As soon as they landed, however, 
about a third of the party split from 
the others and hastened to Refugio, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Lansing, seen from its bluffs, is another of the picturesque NE lowa river towns. 


Tour map of lowa's “Little Switzerland” uses Strawberry Point as starting place. 
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about a mile to the right. This inter- 
section may be identified by a hand- 
some red brick farmhouse slightly off 
to the left. Outskirts of Clayton are not 
promising, but the town is well worth 
a visit—nestled between bluffs, it seems 
leftover from the 19th century. Note 
“Boarding House” in faded letters on 
brick building across the street from the 
white frame church. On road turning 
right at bottom of hill is an old stone 
school; an interesting silica sand mine 
is farther south, but the road is very 
poor and at times runs almost on the 
railroad tracks. 

Return to route 7 and drive north 
until intersection with black-top road, 
340, turning right for Pikes Peak State 
Park. View from 540 foot bluff is 20 
miles or more up the river, and for 
trail climbers: a rugged ravine and 
“pictured rocks” made up of many- 
colored sands. Proceed on 340 into Mc- 
Gregor, noting rather run-down house 
where Ringling brothers grew up. Turn 
west on 13-18 for several blocks to 
Moody’s museum for excellent collection 
of Midwest antiques, including an old 
country store, the post office from Wau- 
kon Junction, a walnut bar from Clay- 
ton tavern (in use 104 years ago in a 
riverfront saloon), and an old jail. Ad- 
mission charge of 25¢ and 10¢—well 
worth it. Drive through main street of 
McGregor. Emma Bigbear will probably 
be selling Indian trinkets in front of 
Scenic Hotel. 

While in McGregor, you can also 
visit Spook Cave and Beulah Falls 
(seven miles west) and, from mid-July 
to mid-August, the American lotus beds 
along the river. The pontoon bridge 
from Marquette crosses to Prairie du 
Chien, dating back to 1685, and a num- 
ber of places of interest including the 
famed Dousman home, Villa Louis, 
now open to the public, and old Fort 
Crawford. 


McGREGOR TO WAUKON 


Follow highway 13 and visit Effigy 
Mounds National Monument, allowing 
at least forty-five minutes, for the walk 
is long and steep; fine hiking area, 
wonderful views of the river. Continue 
on 13 until junction with 364, turn- 
ing right. Follow new, excellent road 
through Waukon Junction to Harper's 
Ferry and some of the best scenery of 
the trip. Drive through Harper’s Ferry 

(Continued on page 36) 


Opposite: A Mississippi barge goes 
by small girl fishing off a log. 
The photograph is by Gordon Lord. 
Centerspread: Two girls relax in » 
front of Clayton's post office in 
this transparency—by Gordon Lord. 
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HE origin of the Delicious apple is 

wrapped in the story of a stubborn 
tree and an equally stubborn man. It 
took many years, but the virtues of both 
eventually brought their rewards. 

Early in the spring of 1856, Jesse 
Hiatt homesteaded a half-section of land 
in Madison County. On his farm the 
peaceful Quaker built a one-room log 
cabin and later added an additional 
room. In this small house the Hiatts 
raised all of their ten children. 

The early years of the family on this 
Iowa farm were devoted to the hard 
work of pioneering—breaking the land, 
splitting rails, cutting lumber, erecting 
buildings. Finally the Hiatts began to 
prosper, and shortly after the Civil War 
Jesse was able to build the largest barn 
in Madison County. When it was com- 
pleted, he still had $3,000 in the bank, 
and he planned to build a nice home 
to replace the log cabin. 

But Jesse didn’t get his house that 
next spring. His friends talked him into 
putting up a flour mill. Wheat was a 
staple crop, supposedly, and he had 
a brother-in-law miller. All agreed it 
would be a “good project.” He erected 
the Centennial mill, borrowing money 
at 10 per cent interest to complete it. 

All went well for two years; then 
came chinch bugs, drouth and a wheat 
failure. The mill continued to operate 
at a loss for the next 10 or 12 years 
for the farmers grew very little wheat. 
Stubbornly he met all the payments, 
but the strain of it broke him physically 
as well as financially. To recover from 
both, he turned to his garden and or- 
chard where he spent much of his time. 

The produce of his gardens was well 
known locally. New varieties were more 
than a hobby with him. He was amused 
when he crossed a pear and a wild crab 
and it bore fruit. He had two apples of 
his own—the Hiatt Sweet and the Hiatt 
Black. By seed selection he developed 
a special variety of potatoes. 

In the early 1870's, he received a 
shipment of “Bellflower” apple seed- 
lings which he planted in precise rows 
behind the cabin. As the trees grew, he 
noticed a strange new little seedling 
sprouting up between the rows. It was 
ten feet out of line with the row so he 
cut it down. The little tree came up 
again, and again Jesse cut it down. 
When the seedling came up the third 
time the old Quaker pulled at his beard 
and said, “If you must live, you may.” 

The stubborn little tree did quite 
well for its perilous beginning. Jesse 
watched it grow with the rest of his 


The 1940 freeze kilied original tree, but two others have sprung up from its roots. 


trees and noticed that it was developing 
a round and bushy top. When it was 
ten years old, it bloomed. 

Only one apple managed to hang on 
until maturity that year, but it proved 
to be a very wonderful apple. Jesse 
took it into the cabin where he care- 
fully pared it with his pocket knife. 
Its fragrance filled the room. He tasted 
it and a smile came to his lips. Turning 
to his wife Becky Jane, he exclaimed, 
“This is the best tastin’ apple in the whole 
world.” He never changed his mind. 

As a loyal Iowan, Jesse called his 
new apple the Hawkeye and it produced 
ever-increasing crops until this single 
tree was more than filling a barrel each 
year. The tree withstood a great deal. 
The top was blown over and the bark 
was sun-burned, cracked and peeling. 
No effort was spared to save his tree 
from harm and a heavy cover was se- 
curely tied around the trunk in cold 
weather. When a freeze killed three- 
fourths of his orchard, it didn’t harm 
his Hawkeye. 

Jesse found that it is one thing to 
have the best apple in the world and 
another to make the world believe it. 
He sent his apples to all the fairs and 
exhibits. The prizes and ribbons went 
to the better established varieties. He 
tried to persuade his friends, his neigh- 
bors, in fact, anyone he met, of the 
superiority of his Hawkeye. He was so 
insistent that some of the people who 
lived near him began to joke about it. 

Jesse carried some of the apples 
around with him urging people to taste 
them. A former newspaper publisher 
from the county seat at Winterset re- 
membered meeting Jesse on the road 
one day when he was with his father. 
He gave them each an apple. 

Jesse hoped that the boy’s father, who 
had two large orchards of his own, 
would raise and sell the Hawkeye trees. 
Later, when Jesse had left, the man 


told his son that the old farmer was 
crazy and that the apples were no good. 

The stubborn streak in the old man 
drove him on. Nobody could convince 
him that he didn’t have the world’s best 
apple and he labored long and hard to 
prove it. 

In the meantime, in Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, C. M. Stark, senior member of 
the Stark Brothers Nursery and Or- 
chard Company, had helped develop 
an outstanding company and a widely- 
acclaimed annual fruit show. 

Stark always carried a little red note- 
book with him wherever he went. In 
this book he was continually jotting 
down appropriate names for new fruit 
varieties as they occurred to him. So 
when he discovered a new variety, he 
usually had a name ready for it. For 
years the book had contained the name 
Delicious. He was waiting for a fruit 
worthy of it. 

(Continued on page 40) 


Jesse and Rebecca Hiatt, about 1894. 
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The DREAM 


The enthusiasm of Lydia g 


outstanding public |j] 





by DRAKE M: 


ROM her apartment window in Ma- 

son City, an enthusiastic lady with 

slate blue eyes often looks out on an 

institution that is literally her dream 

come true. Retired from her post as 

head of the Mason City library for over 

a year, and having seen most of her 

plans come to fruition, Lydia Margaret 

Barrette still gets a thrill from looking 

at the beautiful colonial-style building 

set in a gem of a park just two blocks 
from the bustling downtown district. 

In the last few years, Iowa’s libraries 

have undergone a quiet, but noticable, 

transformation. Throwing off their 

cloak of gentile-but-shabby respectibili- 

ty, they have aimed to replace dullness 

with excitement. The change has gone 

beyond bright exhibits to sell the pleas- 

ures of reading by instituting a vast 

number of new services to answer pub- 

lic needs and make each library as vital 

to the community as the school system. 

But the librarians in most Iowa cities 

have a discouraging job cut out for 

Books, a fire in cheery children’s room. Students study in modern reading room. them in trying to make a neo-Classic, 

bank-like building, warm and attractive. 

And failing to sell themselves sufficient- 

Dedicated in 1940, Mason City’s colonial-style library is a source of local pride. ly to their communities, funds for ex- 
panded services are hard to come by. 

Mason City broke the bottleneck in 
1940 when its beautiful new home was 
> dedicated. The groundwork for interest 
, - Na : in the project had been thoroughly laid 
by Lydia Barrette during the previous 
20 years, but the added spurt has given 
Mason City what must surely be one of 
the finest small libraries in the country. 

Today the library has more than 
132,000 volumes, several interesting 
special collections, fine children’s room, 
art rental service, bookmobile, music 
department, and excellent wildflower 
garden. 

The well-known author, John T. 
Frederick, an Iowa son, once remarked 
about the institution, ‘““With relation to 
its library needs, no community in the 
world is better served than Mason City.” 

The split-level, seven acre, library 
park itself is set off by two old lime- 
stone quarries, one of which is com- 
pletely overrun by wild roses. The 
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M LIBRARY BOOKS IN A PARK 


4ydia Barrette created an 
wblic jibrary in Mason City. 


RAKE WABRY 


building sits on one of two bluffs; 
huge, majestic oak trees crowning the 
other. Between them is the lower mead- 
ow, flanked on one side by a meander- 
ing stream lined with cottonwood and 
wild trees. 

Winter or summer the vistas are 
wonderful. In summer, the foliage and 
flowers give one the feeling of being es p Peta. 
lost in a forest. In winter, the bare RS 2 ‘ “han 

\" \/ paket, 
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black branches of the old trees lace the mM 5 ’ A 
sky in patterns far more intricate and Yh Bmp age, 
. beautiful than fine Spanish metal grills. PY a 
| Huge trees spot the spacious lawn in [\s 
c front of the library. One landscape | IK, Gee 
architect remarked on seeing the effect, iy 
“I couldn’t have done it.” 
F The building, with huge white pil- ; fl 
‘ lars surrounding the front entrance and “Rf \: | Ly 
. the six shades of hand-made brick on <4, — 
the outside walls, creates the immediate | 
impression that a southern gentleman be LE 
} is ready to greet you, mint julep in f eS Wet ON 
hand. Ry Pe nt ! * 
c But inside, the decor has a modern = — Aas . 
| touch. The wood trim is a light Appa- Fate ils j 
lachian oak; the furniture, oak with we 
dark inlays of Macassar ebony. A feel- 
ing of peace and quiet penetrates to 
every corner of the building. 

Until 1940, the Mason City library 
was a Carnegie institution located in a 
traditionally austere structure dating 
back to 1903. Then Mrs. Charles H. 
McNider (she was a library trustee for 
sixty years) gave the city a small park 
for a new building, having originally 
planned to use the plot for a home. 

The news that meant so much to 
librarian Lydia Margaret Barrette was 
broken to her casually. One day as she 
was browsing around the grounds, sec- 
retly thinking what wonderful use she 
could find for it, Col. Hanford Mac- 
Nider* (now General) happened by 
d and asked, “How would you like to 
build a library here?” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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i to Des Moines can hardly 
miss the Equitable building. 

Its 19-story, quarter-block-square bulk 
dominates the city skyline. Rising six 
floors above its tallest neighbors in the 
downtown loop, with its octagonal white 
tower reaching up another 90 feet, it is 
clearly visible along all approaches to 
the city 

The building itself is familiar terri- 
tory up to a point. Thousands of Iowans 
step in and out of its eight elevators 
every day. The nose of the public is 
familiar with the faintly antiseptic air 
of the first ten floors whose 160 tenants 
include one-third of the city’s doctors 
of medicine (76) and dentists (43). 

But of what goes on between the 
eleventh floor and the tower, few peo- 
ple outside the insurance business have 
any inkling. Many of them, even, are 
unaware of the effect the Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. of Iowa has had on 
the whole insurance business in Iowa; 
of the uniqueness of the company to- 
day; or of how many times a day the 
ordinary citizen brushes elbows with 
Equitable, in his home and business. 

Equitable of Iowa is among the na- 
tion’s fifty largest insurance companies 
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Symbolically, the white Equitable tower rises above Locust St. 








(of more than 1000), but it is far more 
particular about who it sells insurance 
to, than how much it can sell. It is 
one of only half-a-dozen companies 
among the fifty leaders which have 
built their business entirely on the tra- 
ditional kinds of life insurance sold to 
individuals. 

The Equitable—Iowa’s first life in- 
surance enterprise—is the outgrowth of 
a sales call made upon a young Des 
Moines lawyer by an agent of a New 
York life insurance company. The agent, 
Matthew S. Dickinson, sold his prospect 
a $3,000 policy, but while he was doing 
it the customer asked so many questions 
about life insurance that Dickinson lent 
him a book on the subject. The custom- 
er was Frederick M. Hubbell, then 26. 

In the life insurance business Hubbell 
saw a double-edged opportunity: a 
chance to supply a real need in Iowa’s 
near-frontier society, in a manner profit- 
able to all concerned. Farmers found 
money exceedingly hard to obtain. At 
times it cost as much as 40% in interest 
to obtain loans from eastern lenders. 

While few people in Iowa had enough 
money to lend, many did keep up their 
life insurance with Atlantic seaboard 


enerable 


Equitable 


of Lowa 


Founded 90 years ago by 
F. M. Hubbell, Iowa’s largest 


insurance company is still 


actively managed by his family. 


by FERNE GATER BONOMI 


companies. In turn, however, few of 
these concerns could lend money in Iowa. 
Hubbell figured an Iowa life insurance 
company could keep some of that money 
at home where it was needed. 

The legal rate of interest in lowa was 
then 10%. Higher rates were common. 
As insurance companies were required 
to earn 4% for their policyholders, Hub- 
bell could see a substantial margin of 
profit. 

With the encouragement of Phineas 
M. Casady, who had given him his 
first job in the Des Moines land office, 
Hubbell sold $25,000 worth of stock, 
obtained notes for $75,000 more, and 
organized the company. (Today, half a 
million dollars is required for this step. ) 
Hubbell thought himself too young to 
be president—he was 28 by that time— 
and persuaded Mr. Casady to take that 
office. Casady suggested naming the 
new company after Equitable of Lon- 
don, then a century old. 

The roster of backers is a recital of 
names now rich in Des Moines legend 
and history. Wesley Redhead was the 
first vice-president. B. F. Allen was 
treasurer, and Hoyt Sherman, actuary. 
Hubbell was secretary, office staff, field 
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force and the first customer. He bought 
a $2,000 policy. The company’s office 
was at Court Avenue and Third Street, 
with the city library upstairs. 

Notwithstanding the excellent reason- 
ing behind Hubbell’s venture, Equitable 
of Iowa acquired fewer than 1000 policy- 
holders in its first year. This was an 
era when bank failures and financial 
panics were too frequent for comfort, 
and it may be Hubbell ran into skepti- 
cism about the soundness of his young 
company. 

At any rate, Equitable officials went 
to the Iowa legislature in 1868 with a 
suggestion: Life insurance companies 
should be required to deposit, with state 
officials, enough securities to guarantee 
payment of all their outstanding policies. 

The legislature saw this measure, ap- 
propriately enough, as being for the 
protection of the public, and passed it. 
The young insurance company had a 
talking point for prospects—there could 
be no question about its ability to meet 
its obligations, when the time should 
come. Equitable of Iowa was in busi- 
ness. (As of April 1, 1957, the state 
had $1,749,880,000 in securities in its 
vaults from Iowa firms.) 

Equitable’s founder made a fortune 
before the turn of the century. He had 
more irons in the fire than most men 
could keep track of—trailroads, water- 
works, telephone companies, coal mines, 
banks, a packing plant, a legal practice 
and tremendous investments in real 
estate, much of it in what is now down- 
town Des Moines (Real estate taxes on 
Hubbell properties in Des Moines are 
now more than three-fourths of a mil- 
lion dollars a year.) 

Hubbell found a deep joy and satis- 
faction in his family. However, he was 
mindful of the adage that hard-earned 
riches frequently melt away in three 
generations. When he was only 63, he 
put his property (including nearly all 
the stock of Equitable) into a trust 


Top Equitable executives include (from left) Phineas M. Henry, 
P. C. Irwin, R. E. Fuller. Standing is James Windsor, exec. v. p. 


which will keep it intact for years to 
come. 

While the Hubbell family still owns 
Equitable, the dividends to stockholders 
are smaller than you would imagine. 
Last year, Equitable paid more than 
$6,000,000 in dividends to _ policy- 
holders; only $100,000 to family stock- 
holders. 

Stability of the family has been an 
important factor in Equitable’s growth. 
Its continuity of management sets a 
record almost unequalled in present- 
day business. 

The founder, Frederick Marion Hub- 
bell, steered the company for 60 years. 
He was an active manager under other 
presidents, president himself for 20 
years, then chairman of the board. His 
eldest son, the late Frederick C. Hub- 
bell, was closely associated with Equit- 
able for 40 years during his father’s 
long lifetime, and served briefly as its 
chief officer. 

The current president, Frederick 
Windsor Hubbell .(eldest son of Fred- 
erick C.), began working summer jobs 
at Equitable when his grandfather had 
barely left the president’s chair. 

First member of his family whose 
education was tailored to his present 
job, he studied business administration 
and finance at Harvard at undergrad- 
uate and graduate levels. He returned 
to Equitable as assistant treasurer in 
1913, and gained more than a decade of 
experience while his grandfather was 
still opening the morning mail. 

Equitable’s president now also is its 
senior employee: though only in his 
sixties, he is a 44-year man with the 
company. 

Secretary and treasurer of the firm 
is James W. Hubbell, brother of the 
president. James Hubbell also is chair- 
man of the board of Bankers Trust Co., 
whose building, across the street from 
Equitable, was the insurance company’s 
home office until it was outgrown 35 
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Battery of secretaries type up new policies. Equitable 
of lowa now has over $11, billion of insurance in force. 














































years ago. Carrying the family name 
into the fourth generation of Equitable 
associates is James W. Hubbell, Jr., 
assistant treasurer. 

The founder’s younger son, the late 
Grover C. Hubbell, had no sons. One 
of his three daughters is married to 
James H. Windsor, financial vice- 
president of Equitable. 

Among the top officers, there is yet 
another link with the company’s begin- 
nings. A grandson of Equitable’s first 
president is now its general counsel, 
Phineas M. Henry. 


Life insurance is a business which 










Equitable policy is issued to 5th gen- 
eration Frederick Shelton Hubbell as his 
father, J. W. Hubbell, Jr., (r.), J. W. 
Hubbell (st’'d’g,1.), F.W. Hubbell watch. 










































































accepts the customer's money, keeps it 
safe for him almost indefinitely, and in 
the end returns to him (or his heirs) 
considerably more than he started with. 

Under Equitable’s most popular plan, 
for instance, a special “whole life” pol- 
icy, a man of 35 pays $638, cash 
($25.53 a year for 25 years) for each 
$1,000 of insurance. If he does not 
draw out his dividends, the policy is 
paid-up after 25 years; he makes no 
further payments, and his beneficiary 
receives the full $1,000 death benefit. 
(He might, of course, die before he pays 
in $638; and still gets the $1,000.) 

The company must keep that $638 
pretty busy, to earn the difference, plus 
the dividends, plus a share of the pay- 
roll, the light bill and the cost of paper 
clips. 
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Full view of 19-story Equitable building. 





Even in lobby it’s hard to avoid a Hubbell. By accident, James Windsor, Jr. (finger 
on cheek) and cousin, James Hubbell, Jr., were caught in shot of girl employees. 


The effect of the 570 million dollars 
which Equitable of Iowa currently has 
in investments can be seen in many a 
nationwide business as well as numerous 
Iowa firms and farms. Equitable now 
has more than 100 million dollars at 
work for industrial firms and railroads, 
and another 100 million in public 
utilities. 

All of the major Iowa utility com- 
panies and the leading railroads serving 
the state use Equitable money. The 
company holds bonds or preferred stock 
in such Iowa employers as Alcoa, 
Cherry-Burrell, John Deere, Firestone 
and Swift. A number of Iowa firms use 
Equitable to finance “earnings notes.” 

The list of national “brand-name” 
products in which Equitable has a hand 
is almost endless. 

Once almost exclusively a farm loan 
company, Equitable now has far more 
investments in city and industrial prop- 
erties. The firm owns approximately 
1314 million dollars’ worth of city busi- 
ness property in 11 states for invest- 
ment purposes. They produce well over 
a million dollars net income a year, a 
considerably higher return than the 
314% average of all investments. In 
addition, the company owns its home 
office building, now valued at two and 
one-quarter million dollars which brings 
in a net annual return of over $150,000. 

Over one-half of Equitable’s “owned” 
real estate is in Iowa. It includes the 
Iowa Power and Light Co. office build- 
ing in Des Moines; the Younker- 
Davidson building in Sioux City; Con- 
solidated Grocers warehouse in Daven- 
port; two Dahl supermarkets in Des 
Moines; and the Donaldson Co. factory 
in Grinnell. 

Mortgages on property in cities are now 
the largest single item among Equitable 
investments. They total $176,759,414, of 
which nearly two-thirds is FHA and 
VA insured home loans. The govern- 
ment-backed loans cover over 18,000 
homes in 27 states. About eight million 
dollars’ worth of Equitable’s city mort- 
gages are in Iowa. They cover every- 
thing from hospitals to service stations 
in 59 cities and towns. 

Although farm loans are now less 
than 10 per cent of Equitable’s total 
investments, they still are sizable: more 
than 47 million dollars. About 60 per 
cent of this business is in Iowa; it in- 
volves 2627 farms ranging in size from 
10 acres to more than 800. 

As Equitable’s president F. W. Hub- 
bell commented recently: ‘Farm lend- 
ing has been fraught with hazards over 
the years. It has required astute analysis 
and conservative lending policies for in- 
surance companies and others to operate 
successfully in this field.” 
(Continued on page 41) 











House in Flight 


Concern for both place and space is shown in 


the design of the Lemon home in Oskaloosa. 


by GORDON ADAMS 


$x of the most pleasing homes in Iowa architecturally is the Dr. 
Kenneth Lemon residence in Oskaloosa. Located well up a small 
draw on a two-acre site at the east edge of the city, the natural wood 
of the house blends well with the landscape. A slightly cantilevered 
living room wing seems to soar over the lawn in an effect heightened 
by the V roof line of this section of the home. 

Built in 1952, the Lemon house was designed by Gerald Watland of 
New York City and formerly of New Sharon. It is located near two 
Frank Lloyd Wright homes, one of which appeared in The Iowan’s 
first issue. The natural effect of the exterior was achieved by finishing 
it with a coat of wood preservative and then allowing it to weather 
out. Among the features of the home are radiant heating, a heated 
garage, a living patio, a big utility room and numerous built-ins. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lemon have three children—two boys, seven and ten, 
and a girl, Kathy, 16. Their home well demonstrates the beauty and 
utility good modern design can achieve. 


Living room of Lemon home has red birch paneling, gold carpet, brown draperies. Ceiling 
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slopes down from 12 ft. windows. 





Natural wood of house fits into scenic two-acre site. 
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Cluster of Swedish lamps in living 
room (l.) is a center of interest. 
Entrance is in corner of plant- 
filled room. Built-in TV set and 
phonograph are next to dining 
room entrance (above). To left 
is hall leading to bedrooms, the 
den and the living terrace. 





Beds in the boys’ bedroom at 
right slide under small wall 
cabinets. Green, brown and 
yellow are used in the room. 
The rug is a brown tweed. 
Before window to the right 
(shown above) Bobby, 7. 
plays at a built-in desk. 


Master bedroom has red gum paneling. Rug, drapes and Playroom opens off children’s bedrooms. The door at right 
spread are aqua. There is a dressing room and bath to the left. opens on gallery leading to master bedroom, den, living room. 


ne 

















Dining room has a terrazzo ground brick floor, 
green draperies. Partition to right shields entry hall. 
Sliding panels in far wall open to kitchen where 


Bobby passes a basket to Mrs. Lemon (left). Kitchen 
has birch cupboards and the usual modern appliances 
—dishwasher, garbage disposal, stainless steel sink. 
The floor and cabinet tops are green. Breakfast nook 
is green and coral. To the right of above picture is a 
large utility room with washer, dryer and freezer. 


The den, below left, has wine rug, davenport. 
Drapes are green. Built-in desk is under big 
front windows. It can be used as an extra 
bedroom. Below right is an outside view of the 
Lemon home in summer. Brick portion is part 
of bedroom wing. Beyond patio is kitchen- 
dining room. At far left is a back entry, 
the large utility room and the two-car garage. 
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AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. German Dishes a specialty. AAA approved. 


AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 


CARROLL—Hotel Burke Dining Room. ‘Try Iowa’s Best Choice”’ 
Prime Ribs of Beef Dinner. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ‘til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ‘til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey at here. Chick our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 


9:30 week days. Sunday noon 'til 9:30. 





The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


HOMESTEAD--Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 
OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 
(Advertisement) 
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Ther Chinese Heritage 


Authentic dishes from their homeland add 


interest to entertaining of Iowa couple. 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


OME of my friends and I were fortunate not long ago to 

be invited to a Chinese dinner party at the home of Mrs. 
Mary Huang Gee in Ames. It is the Chinese custom to pro- 
vide as many dishes as there are guests plus one dish for 
the table. There were five of us at dinner, so Mary prepared 
six main dishes. Sweet-sour Soup, Chinese Shrimp, Stuffed 
Mushroom Caps, Pork and Broccoli, Pork with Pea Flour 
Noodles and tiny bits of fiery preserved turnips, and chicken. 
The dessert was a rice dish called “Eight Precious Pudding” 
and is what we would call a “fabulous” dessert! A lovely 
pair of bright red chopsticks was provided at each place for 
us, but after giving the chopsticks a try we had to resort to 
the traditional knife and fork in order to really do justice to 
this wonderful Chinese food. 

One of the secrets of Chinese cooking according to Mary 
is to cook vegetables a very short time in water or oil. They 
should retain their bright original color (and nutritive value) 
and be crisp and crunchy when served. Monosodium gluta- 
mate is used to enhance and bring out the flavors of meat, 
fish and vegetable dishes and, of course, soy sauce is a 
favorite in many of these dishes. 

Mary keeps a supply of Chinese foods on hand so that 
she can prepare some of her native dishes to the delight of 
her husband and friends. She has to send to New York for 
many of these; the dried mushrooms, dried shrimp, preserved 
turnips, pea flour noodles, sea weed and the chrysanthemum 
flower tea which is a favorite of hers. 

Mary served the chrysanthemum flower tea to us with 
the Eight Precious Pudding dessert. The tea has a delicate 
aroma and flavor and contains tiny dried flowers which blos- 
som out when the tea is brewed. It is the most intriguing 
tea I have ever tasted and a perfect ending to a lovely 
Chinese dinner. 

Mary was born and reared in China and attended St. 
John’s University in Shanghai. After coming to this country 
she attended Winthrop College in South Carolina, the Uni- 
versity of Washington and Stanford University. Now mar- 
ried to Henry Heng Gee, an engineer with the State Highway 
Commission, she lives in Ames. The Gees have six-month-old 
daughter, Carol. 

These Chinese recipes which Mary shared with me contain 
ingredients which are obtainable in most of our local markets 
and which I’m sure you will enjoy trying. 


SWEET-SOUR SOUP 
114 tablespoons vinegar 


Y4 teaspoon salt 
Tabasco sauce to taste 


4 cups meat or fish broth 
1 tablespoon cornstarch 
4 cup cold water 
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1 tablespoon soy sauce Y, cup left-over cooked meat 
1 teaspoon monosodium sliced very thin 
glutamate 2 eggs, beaten 


Dissolve cornstarch in cold water, and add to broth. Add 
remaining ingredients excepting eggs. Heat to boiling. When 
ready to serve add beaten eggs. Turn off heat and cover for 
a tew minutes. Serve hot. 


CHINESE STUFFED MUSHROOMS 


1 lb. fresh mushrooms or \4 lb. dried mushrooms 
Trim off stems of mushrooms to use in gravy. 
Stuffing for Mushrooms 
4 lb. pork, minced 
1 tablespoon sherry 
1 tablespoon cornstarch 


1 tablespoon soy sauce 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 green onion, minced 


Mix ingredients thoroughly and blend in 1 egg white. 
Stuff mushroom caps patting filling in cap firmly to form 
a round mound. Place on pyrex plate and steam for 10 
minutes or more depending on size. Save juice from mush- 
rooms for making gravy. 


Gravy for Stuffed Mushrooms 
1 cup juice from mushrooms 1 tablespoon sugar 
1 tablespoon soy sauce Mushroom stems, chopped 
Heat until translucent and serve over hot mushrooms. 


CHINESE SHRIMP 


2 pounds fresh shrimp in Y4 teaspoon monosodium 
the shell glutamate 

1 tablespoon sherry Few grains pepper 

Yy teaspoon salt Peanut oil or corn oil 


Remove shrimp from shell. Devein shrimp. Wash shrimp 
thoroughly in cold water. Heat fat in heavy pan, (fat should 
be about 1 inch deep in pan). Saute shrimp in hot fat 5 to 
10 minutes. After shrimp have been cooked and drained, add 
sherry, salt, pepper and monosodium glutamate. The shrimp 
should be pink and crunchy. That is the test of real 
Chinese shrimp. 


EIGHT PRECIOUS RICE PUDDING 
4 cup sugar 


1 cup candied fruit (glace 
cherries, fruit peel, etc.) 


2 cups glutinous rice 

3 cups water 

Simmer rice and water for 
1 hour. 


Add sugar to rice that has been simmered for 1 hour and 
add more water if necessary. Simmer 14 hour longer. Ar- 
range candied fruit in pattern on buttered 114 quart cas- 
serole. Fill with rice and hollow out center for filling. 


HONEY DATE RAISIN PUDDING 


4 cup water 
¥g cup honey 


1 cup dates, chopped 
VY cup raisins 


Cook together until thickened. Turn into rice casserole. 
Cover with remaining rice. Steam for 144 hours or more 
until done. To serve pudding invert on glass plate. Serve 
hot with sauce. 


SAUCE FOR PUDDING 


l cup sugar Y4 cup honey or light syrup 
4 cup water 


Heat and cook for several minutes until sugar has dissolved. 








...for full, mellow 
flavor and aroma! 






The ham that's 
already 





E-Z-CUT 


©1955, John Morrell & Co. 

BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA + MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage... Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 









What's Its 
Pocketbook Value? 


No matter how important your call my be, 
you can hardly measure its full value by your 
pocketbook alone. 

If you were charged according to the time, 
effort and steps the telephone saves, or the in- 
creased efficiency, happiness and safety it 
brings, few could afford to have a telephone. 

Actually, a call costs you only a few cents. 


And that’s the remarkable thing about phone ‘ 
calls. Some are worth so much — all cost so 
little. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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by Dorothy Reid 


THE LETTER BOX 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

How many pieces should there be in 
a bedroom (wash bowl) set? What 
kinds of china were mostly used and 
how about prices? 

Mrs. E. B. W. 
Dear Mrs. E. B. W., 

There should be at least seven pieces 
in a complete bedroom set and some- 
times eight. These are: pitcher, wash 
bowl, soap dish (and be sure this has 
a cover), hot water pitcher, shaving 
mug, tooth brush holder, chamber and 
occasionally a waste bowl or jar. 

English and Ironstone china were 
commonly used and there are a few 
available sets in Haviland. These latter 
are very rare and quite difficult to find. 

The price range varies from five dol- 
lars to forty or fifty or possibly more, 
depending on the type set, the number 
of pieces, the condition they are in and 
the amount of decoration used. 

In buying anything of this kind watch 
carefully for chips and “crazing.” The 
latter defect is quite common and of 
course causes the value of the set to 
drop appreciably. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have a chafing dish I want to have 
stripped, but have no idea what is a 
fair price to pay. Could you give me 
an idea? 

Miss P. H. H. 
Dear Miss P. H. H., 

The price of stripping has doubled 
in the past few years. Immediately 
after the war it was possible to get a 
chafing dish stripped for from four to 
seven dollars and now the price ranges 
from ten to twelve dollars. 

This seems awfully high, but it is 
really worth it because they are beauti- 
ful stripped. Many turn out to be a 
combination of brass and copper (mine 
did) and in addition to being very 
decorative, they are also very useful. 
I suggest too, that you have the out- 
side laquered to eliminate polishing. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 
Have you ever heard of a Spaghetti 
Stick? What is it? 
Miss A. W. 
Dear Miss A. W., 
Yes, I have heard of a Spaghetti 
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Stick, but that is about all I know—the 
name. I can’t seem to get further infor- 
mation on it. I have been told it is a 
glass cane about the size of a regular 
walking stick. If anyone can furnish a 
good description of this item and give 
me more information on this, I would 
certainly appreciate it. 


Send in your questions and I will do 
my best to answer them for you or find 
someone who can. 





A Backroads Tour 


(Continued from page 20) 


to black-top street running north out of 
town, where it turns to gravel; passes 
extensive lumbering industry and many 
summer cottages. Follow this road to 
Lansing, and though it is poorly marked, 
at most crucial intersections you'll find 
a Lansing sign with a painted fish for 
an arrow. Bluffs and valleys make for 
unsurpassed beauty. At Wexford creek, 
note stone church on the left, said to 
be the oldest church in operation west 
of the Mississippi. From Effigy Mounds 
to Lansing by this route takes a leisurely 
hour. Coming into Lansing along the 
river, note impressive old stone court- 
house with white pillars, now a resi- 
dence. Well-worth lingering in Lansing 
for picturesque streets, houses, business 
buildings. Leave on paved highway 9, 
which follows a high ridge with sweep- 
ing vistas, where you can see to Minne- 
sota. (Alternate route, if time permits: 
go north out of Lansing on 182 until 
you meet the Upper Iowa river and, 
soon after, county road A leading off to 
the left. This road generally follows the 
Upper Iowa river, is highly scenic; you 
travel through famous trout country. 
On highway 13, turn south to Waukon. ) 


WAUKON TO POSTVILLE 
(one and one half hours) 


Follow E. Main street out of Waukon, 
noticing octagonal stone house on left, 
just outside business district. Proceed on 
gravel road which the Waukon Cham- 
ber of Commerce is marking “Scenic 
Trail.” Take the second mile right and 
follow this road to Waterville. This 
trip along the Paint Creek will be one 
of the high points of the day. If weather 
is wet, turn right at Waterville on 373 
to highway 13; otherwise, in Waterville 
proceed east out of town, and on first 
road branching right (over bridge and 
railroad tracks) continue to highway 
13. This stretch of road takes motorist 
through a fine canyon. Follow 13 to 
Rossville, turning south on M, a ridge 
road. When you come to the Yellow 
River, this is Volney, bear right and 


follow the main gravel road south to 
Monona. Take highway 18 from Mono- 
na to Postville. 


POSTVILLE TO STRAWBERRY 
POINT 
(one and one half hours) 


Proceed on 18 to Clermont, noting big 
mansion of former Governor Larrabee 
on bluff overlooking town; he was a 
mill owner, and the house is still in the 
family. Follow black-top 172 into Elgin, 
a scenic little town with trees on its 
business street. Continue through Elgin 
on county K road directly east; this 
gravel road is wide and follows the 
Turkey river part way. At Gunder turn 
right and follow gravel road south- 
eastward to highway 13, just outside 
Elkader. In Elkader, on the banks of 
the Turkey river, you will pass inter- 
esting old courthouse with tower dat- 
ing back to 1849. Attractive fails at 
old dam and mill site. Last lap of 
journey on highway 13 will take you 
into Strawberry Point. 


This trip can be done in one day, but 
a day and a half to two days is 
recommended. This tour makes Mc- 
Gregor a good stopping place. There 
is a hotel there and also motels. Ac- 
commodations are available in other 
towns along the route. More tourist 
literature is available from this section 
of Iowa than any other we know about. 
The Chambers of Commerce at Gutten- 
berg, McGregor and Waukon have ma- 
terial available. A map put out by 
Waukon has good suggestions for add- 
ing to the northern part of this tour. 

There are several state parks in the 
area including the Effigy Mounds, Yel- 
low River State Forest, Turkey River 
Mounds, Fish Farm Mounds, Echo Val- 
ly, Backbone and Bixby. The latter two 
are near Strawberry Point which also 
has a state fish hatchery. Backbone 
has cabins and overnight camping sites. 





The Wexford Church 


(Continued from page 19) 


Texas—probably induced by speculators 
and sharpers with talk of cheap land 
and easy fortunes waiting for them. 
But the majority headed determinedly 
for their original goal—a_ settlement 
near Little Rock, Arkansas. 

During their first few months death 
was a constant companion. A cholera- 
like epidemic struck the settlers and 
many perished. Discouraged, the little 
band fled the scene of its sorrow and 
scattered. Some moved to Little Rock 
and Fort Smith, while others journeyed 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Let's Do A Little Figuring 





INDEPENDENT COLLEGES BUDGET 





EXPENSES 


Cost of current operations $16,87),000 
(#55=156, 23 colleges) 





INCOME 

Student tuition, fees $11,990,416 

Endowment income 1,140,000 

Alumni gifts 500,000 

Denominational support — 700,000 

Gifts from individuals, 

foundations, friends 2 ,000 ,000 

$16, 330,416 
nl 

NEEDED IN CORPORATE yy 7 
GIFTS FROM IOWA BUSINESS $5IZS b 











You Can Make This Balance Sheet Balance 


To meet the financial needs of Iowa’s independent colleges in 1957 
The Iowa College Foundation must raise four times as much money 
as it did in 1956. Half-a-million dollars annually from Iowa businesses 
would be the equivalent to the income from a $12,000,000 endowment 
fund. 


Many are already helping to place Iowa’s private schools on a sound 
financial basis so they can meet the coming tidal wave of students. 
In the past few years more than $10,000,000 has been spent in new 
building on the campuses of Iowa College Foundation members, much 
of it from outside Iowa. Churches, alumni, foundations and friends 
are doing their part. You can obtain details on why and how you 
should help from The Iowa College Foundation, Grinnell, Iowa. 


THE IOWA COLLEGE FOUNDATION 


BRAIR CLIFF COLLEGE @ BUENA VISTA COLLEGE @ CENTRAL COLLEGE @ CLARKE COLLEGE 
CORNELL COLLEGE ze GRINNELL COLLEGE ie LORAS COLLEGE 
LUTHER COLLEGE @ SIMPSON COLLEGE @ MARYCREST COLLEGE @ MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
PARSONS COLLEGE * ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE 2 UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY * WESTMAR COLLEGE 
WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE * WARTBURG COLLEGE 8 IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
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The Wexford Church 


(Continued from page 36) 


to St. Louis. None of the families re- 
mained in their original home. They 
were no longer a tight little band, but 
only immigrants scattered across an un- 
known land. 

In the meantime, Father Hore was 
trying to regroup his people and find 
them a new home. With only faith and 
determination to guide him, he sailed 
up the Mississippi River to Dubuque, 
where he conferred with Bishop Mathias 
Loras and with the Trappist monks of 
nearby New Melleray about the need of 
a suitable location for his families. After 
learning all he could from his sympa- 
thetic friends, Father Hore set out with 
a surveyor to comb the area north of 
Dubuque. He selected a site in Alla- 
makee County with plenty of springs 
and timber. 

Returning to Dubuque, Father Hore 
obtained title to twelve hundred acres 
of government land from the land 
office. He then hurried to St. Louis with 
the news. Eighteen of the original 
families from County Wexford decided 
once again to cast their lot with their 
priest and trekked up the Mississippi 
to begin a new Wexford. 

While the settlers were buckling down 
to the hard work of wresting farms 
from the forest, Father Hore began 
building a log church for his people. 
When it was finished, the rustic struc- 
ture was dedicated in honor of St. 
George, the warrior saint. In 1856 a 
larger frame church was erected, and in 
1868 the present church was built of 
Niagara limestone with the parishoners 
donating their labor. The stone was 
quarried from nearby hillsides and 
hauled to the site by teams of oxen. 

Father Hore remained to see his com- 
munity off to a steady start—by 1868 
there were one hundred families in the 
parish—and returned to his home in 
Ireland. A Father Walsh then assumed 
the pastor’s duties. At the present time, 
Father A. P. White is the country 
church’s pastor, and the church is now 
named Immaculate Conception. 

Although the Wexford countryside is 
ruggedly beautiful, the sudden hills, 
dense hardwood forests, and flowing 
creeks make farming difficult. Some 
say the Irish must have stayed because 
of plain cussedness. But stay they did. 
These stubborn Irishmen had traveled 
far enough. So they cleared the woods 
where they could, and Wexford’s agri- 
culture began. 

In some ways the Wexford commun- 
ity of today is much the same as it was 
one hundred years ago. For it never did 
become a town. It consists of individual 
farms scattered in the hills and hollows 
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around the church. And, although there 
are now a few farmers of German de- 
scent in the area, most of the names on 
the mail boxes are pure Gaelic. The 
brogues may be gone, but you can still 
hear the Irish in the voices of these folk. 





Dream Library 


(Continued from page 27) 


Arrangements were soon made and 
the people of Mason City voted 82.6 
per cent in favor of a bond issue to 
supplement federal funds to construct 
the building. The cornerstone was laid 
in 1939 and the building was dedicated 
the following year. 

No one was more excited than Miss 
Barrette, a sensation she still feels. 
“Everytime I walk in the door of the 
new library,” she says, “I wonder why 
I was chosen to work in such a beauti- 
ful place.” 

The reason is not hard to find. It 
stems from the interest in books she 
helped to encourage over the years. 
Recently, a retired county extension 
home economist wrote to this magazine, 
“I was often on assignments in Cerro 
Gordo County and, because of the lift 
it gave me, I always managed to peek 
into Lydia Barrette’s building. One 
snowy day I found her at the back 
basement door receiving baskets of po- 
tatoes, squash, turnips, etc. which 4-H 
girls were bringing in exchange for a 
‘club card’ which would enable mem- 
bers of their group to receive library 
services. This was in the 1930's when 
individual girls could no longer pay 
the rural library fee. Miss Barrette had 
worked out a plan whereby her board 
would accept produce for one member- 
ship to a club which would, in turn, 
keep all the members reading, I can 
still hear Miss B. saying, ‘More than 
ever now, while we must make over 
our dresses, turn old coats and trim 
our own hats, we need books!’ ” 

Youth still plays an important part 
in the Mason City library. The chil- 
dren’s section, with a separate entrance, 
occupies almost as much space as the 
main library. A bright room with tall 
windows, it overlooks the lower mead- 
ow and gardens below. A fireplace pro- 
vides a friendly backdrop for winter 
story hours. 

A special section of the main reading 
room in the library is lined with books 
aimed at junior high school and high 
school readers. Students, including those 
from Mason City Junior College, flock 
to the library after school and in the 
evening to study. 

Miller Boord, 46, who succeeded Miss 
Barrette as librarian when she retired 
in 1956, laughingly proclaims the li- 


brary as ‘the best date bureau in town.” 

In addition to the main reading room, 
reference room and children’s library, 
there is a special art room with rental 
pictures, including many originals by 
Iowa artists, and the Iowa room special- 
izing in city, county, and state history. 
There is also an upstairs meeting room 
and an auditorium seating 250. The 
building houses a number of traveling 
art shows during the year. 

A staff of 12 regular librarians, three 
part time librarians, four student assis- 
tants, two custodians and one gardener 
operate the institution. 

There are several unique collections 
in the library including a complete set 
of Newbery Medal books, a group of 
the best children’s books since 1922 as 
picked by the American Library Associa- 
tion. They are specially hand bound. 

A curving hallway of the building is 
lined with a collection of original auto- 
graphs and contemporary portraits of 
American and British authors given in 
honor of May Hanford McNider (Mrs. 
Charles H.). The Elizabeth Hanford 
(mother of Mrs. McNider) collection 
consists of biography and autobiography 
purchased with the interest from a 
$15,000 endowment fund. Books for 
children and young people are pur- 
chased with the income from the Mark- 
ley Fund ($5,000). 

When he was asked how Mason City 
maintains such an institution, librarian 
Boord credits the public interest gener- 
ated through the years. “Children in 
this town grew up with a library next 
to the high school,” he points out. “It’s 
always been handy and they formed the 
habit of going there. This interest has 
been fostered through the years until the 
people want and expect an outstanding 
library and are willing to pay for it.’ 





Anchors for the Aged 


(Continued from page 14) 


ison counties are two examples. 

Dr. Edmund G. Zimmerer, commis- 
sioner of health for Iowa, points out 
that the state pays, through the OAA 
recipients in nursing homes, nearly 
$4,350,000 a year to privately operated 
nursing homes. He says it works a hard- 
ship on our older people who are living 
on fixed incomes to be housed in nurs- 
ing homes where the operator must 
make a profit or go out of business. 
In such a situation the operator is 
forced to cut standards of care, and 
therefore, of health. 

On the other hand, Senator Jim O. 
Henry, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of nursing homes, calls for keep- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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All Radio is Local 
Tall Corn stations attract more listeners .... because they 
give each listening area more individual attention! 


THIS MEANS HEAVIER SATURATION 


Yet, as a network package, costs are surprisingly favorable. 
One order takes care of every detail of placement. 
For fast action, call the nearest station or Pearson office. 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
444 Madison Ave. 333 No. Michigan NW Bank Bldg. F-U Life Bldg. 
Plaza 1-3366 State 2-7494 Federal 8-5689 Prospect 3723 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
2330 W. 3rd St. 57 Post St. 508 Glenn Bldg. 
Dunkirk 7-4388 Sutter 1-5568 Jackson 5-2912 
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2 SI RGANIZED in 1880, 
(*) Iowa State is the 

oldest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 
and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 





p) 


a modern accident insur- 


ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 
and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 


Youve Stat 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dutton STAHL, President 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

















IT’S MORE 
THAN A SLOGAN 








Allied Mutual Pays 








A FACT PROVED . 
HUNDREDS OF TIMES : 
EACH DAY ; 








Ask your home town agent why 
he represents Allied Mutual. 
He'll say: 

“Because Allied Mutual Pays.” 
“I live here,” he’ll tell you, “and 
these people I insure are my 
friends and neighbors. I want 
them to have not only the best 
possible protection .. . but the 
best possible claim service. Al- 
lied Mutual gives sound protec- 
tion AND the fastest possible 
claim service.” 








Visit Soon With Your : 
‘ Allied Mutual Agent ; 
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ALLIED MUTUAL 

CASUALTY CO. 
Fourth and Park Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 
















Anchors for the Aged 


(Continued from page 38) 


ing private nursing homes, but giving 
them more incentive. 

There are a number of people and 
agencies seeking an answer as to how to 
improve present care facilities and build 
new ones for the increasing demand. 

Nursing home operators often have 
difficulty in getting loans to build or 
remodel. It is possible for non-profit 
organizations to get FHA backing for 
building a home, but private operators 
must turn to their local banks, or the 
federal Small Business Administration. 
Loan officials point out that the diffi- 
culty often stems from the type of per- 
son seeking a loan, citing the example 
of an elderly couple with a large house 
who would like to convert it into a 
nursing home. But the home is not 
easily adapted and they have no funds 
or collateral. 

Under the Hil!-Burton Act, passed in 
1947, there are $50,000 a year available 
to Iowa to build true nursing homes: 
institutions near a medical center to 
handle chronic illness cases. But F. W. 
Pickworth, director of the Division of 
Hospital Services of the Department of 
Health says that “this sum is enough 
for about one building a year. It would 
take a thousand years to build enough 
homes to meet our problem from this 
source.” 

The Sioux Center Community Hos- 
pital and Health Center now has a 
wing being built for nursing purposes. 
To be completed in 1958, it will cost 
$156,000, two-thirds of the amount com- 
ing from local sources. It is anticipated 
that most of the beds will be filled 
with pay patients in need of chronic 
illness care. 

Mr. Pickworth is hopeful that more 
non-profit church-related institutions can 
be built. He feels they would respond 
to the patients’ needs more quickly and 
would not be tied down to govern- 
mental complexities. 

He points out that if we refuse to 
pay enough money to raise the stand- 
ards for our aged, ten years from now 
we'll see them being housed in buildings 
“below the tracks in the poorest quality 
of housing. And it won’t be the licens- 
ing program’s fault. The type of care 
given is directly proportional to the 
amount of money provided.” 

His associate director, Miss Winifred 
Cleveland, also points out that we must 
work for the separation of the well and 
the sick including a better classification 
of types of nursing homes. 

Social advances have not kept pace 
with medical advances in dealing with 
older people. The elderly of today have 
an all too limited choice of institutions 


—a few really fine retirement homes, 
even fewer nursing homes built specif- 
ically for that purpose and a large num- 
ber of rather makeshift private nursing 
homes ranging from the excellent to 
the deplorable. But without greater ad- 
vances than we are making today, the 
future prospects may be even more 
discouraging. 





Jesse Grew a Money Tree 
(Continued from page 25) 


In 1893, eleven years after he had 
eaten that first apple, Jesse sent four 
specimens to the Stark Brothers show. 
When Stark bit into the first apple of 
that lot, he had a sensation that he 
never forgot. He had found the Deli- 
cious Apple! 

As sometimes happens, fate took a 
strange twist. In the confusion of the 
show, Jesse’s name and address had been 
lost. It seemed that no one knew where 
the apples had been shipped from. 

All that Stark could hope for was 
that the owner would send another 
shipment to the next show. If there 
was one thing the old Quaker had 
learned from his apple tree, it was pa- 
tience. He sent another set of his apples 
to the show in the late fall of 1894. 
Twelve months meant very little to a 
man who had been working at the same 
thankless task for twelve years. 

Stark went through the exhibits anx- 
iously. He recognized the apples with 
the streaked strawberry color the mo- 
ment he unwrapped them and lost no 
time in contacting Jesse. In 1894 the 
first of five contracts purchasing propa- 
gating rights for the tree was signed. 

Jesse never told how much he actual- 
ly received for the sale but it was 
enough to build the house he had waited 
for so long. His confidence was justi- 
fied when Hiatt’s Hawkeye became the 
Delicious and the nation’s leading ap- 
ple. The nursery spent three-quarters of 
a million dollars to introduce and adver- 
tise it. In the first quarter century, they 
sent out nearly eight million trees. 

Today the 10 million Delicious trees 
in commercial orchards in the United 
States produce an annual apple crop 
valued at over 100 million dollars. No 
one knows how many more of the 
trees are growing in back yards and 
private orchards. 

Jesse died before the turn of the 
century, content that the world would 
share his enthusiasm for “the best 
tastin’ apple in the world.” The old 
tree continued to bear fruit until 1940 
when the Armistice Day frost killed it. 
A lot of younger, hardier trees died in 
the same freeze. 

Stubborn to the end, two sprouts ap- 
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peared near the old stump the year 
following its death. They were coming, 
to all appearances, straight from the 
old roots. These two shoots, one of 
which was transplanted a few yards 
away, are now mature young trees bear- 
ing fruit identical to that of the mother 
tree. These two shoots and a six foot 
section of the old stump are all that 
remains of Jesse’s ten acre orchard. A 
large granite marker honoring the first 
Delicious apple tree was inscribed and 
placed in the Winterset city park in 
1922. 

The tree and the man were well met 

undeviating in purpose and individual 
in quality to the end. 


—Kent Pellett and J. D. Hylton 


Much of the material in this article 
came from an article published in 19-10 
by Kent Pellett in the Transactions of 
the Iowa Horticultural Society. J. D. 
Hylton, who brought it up to date, is 


a great grandson of Jesse Hiatt. 





Venerable Equitable of Iowa 


(Continued from page 30) 


While Equitable has been known for 
its careful management policies, it has 
shown imagination, upon occasion, in 


facing the realities of farm problems. 


In the 1930's, for instance, Equitable 
of Iowa took a unique step to help its 
sorely-troubled farm borrowers work out 


their problems. For ten months in 1933, 


it accepted corn in payment of the in- 
terest on mortgages, crediting payment 
at the rate of 50 cents per bushel. Some 
of the grain was in poor cribs and had 
to be sold immediately at the market 
price of 33 to 40 cents. The rest was 
held over, and due to a drouth in 1934, 
it was sold for 90 cents a bushel. The 
“profit” was applied to the farmer's 
loan balances. 

Equitable went out of its way to keep 
the owners on the farms, even if they 
temporarily lost title. In some cases the 
company advanced enough cash to settle 
the liens on the property, or fore- 
closed, to clear the title. Then it kept 
the farmer as tenant, and gave him 
several years’ option to buy back his 

(Continued on page 44) 





lowa School and College Directory 





——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 





——PARSONS COLLEGE 
Fairfield, lowa 


A 4-year fully accredited liberal arts college of- 
fering B. A., B. 8., B. M., degrees and pre- 
professional preparation. A [l’resbyterian affiliate 
with 600 coeducational students; headquarters for 
the Mid-America Foundation. 


Write Director of Admissions 





for catalogue 


——CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 
A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS 


COLLEGE WHERE THE 
INDIVIDUAL IS IMPORTANT. 














GRAND VIEW COLLEGE 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 





Director of Admissions. 





—— GRINNELL 3 





SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 


——THE POWELL SCHOOL—___ 
or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 


Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 
Catalogue upon request. 
RED OAK, IOWA 





——COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 











SIMPSON COLLEGE——____—_ 


Indianola, lowa 


Famed for — 

Vital Center Curriculum, 

Its Annual Christian Liberal Arts Festival 
in October, 

Its new, beautiful and efficient buildings. 
Its distinguished faculty with personal 
concern for students. 


_—CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 





——LUTHER COLLEGE 
Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 








——WARTBURG COLLEGE———— 
Waverly, lowa 


Founded 1852—co-educational, liberal arts. 
Professional and pre-professional courses 
available. 


Write: Director of admissions. 








——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898—60 years of Serv- 

ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 
complete information. 











——PALMER SCHOOL———_— 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 


“Chiropractic Fountain-Head” 
Davenport, lowa 


Largest and Finest Chiropractic 
College in the world. 








Write for catalog. 


—_—AMERICAN INSTITUTE _ 
| OF BUSINESS 

| Des Moines, lowa 

Keith Fenton—President 

| Iowa's Most Distinguished 
Business School 





——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Des Moines, lowa 
Iowa's largest independent, non-tax 
supported university. Nine colleges: 
Liberal Arts, Education, Fine Arts, 
Business Administration, Pharmacy, 
Law, Divinity, Graduate, and Com- 
munity. 
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THERE'S AN IOWA MUTUAL 
CLAIM MAN NEAR YOU 


\ 
SIOUX FALLS, 
SOUTH DAKOTA e 
4 MASON CITY 
7 
OELWEIN 
e 
ODEBOLT 
e 
— CEDAR Baris 
DE Witt, 
DAVENPORT. 
ROCK ISLAND, 
MLLINOIS 
e 
, FAIRFIELD 
Ar bed 
EMERSON 


All Over the Map... . lowa Mu- 
tual’s Special Agents and Adjust- 
ers are easily available for Ser- 
vice, Sales and Settlements. 


IOWA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
MULTIPLE LINES 


De Witt, lowa 
SINCE 1900 
























FIDELITY & 
SURETY BONDS 
Des Moines, lowa 








CANVAS SPECIALISTS 
Burch, since 1882 Canvas Specialists, offers a com- 
plete service for industrial applicators. If you 
are using, or planning the use of canvas, consult 


Des Moines, lowa 
BURCH MANUFACTURING CO. Fort Dodge, lowa 














OF 1} 
SCRAPBOOK COLLECTION 


OUR SELECTION OF TEN PAST ISSUES OF THE 
IOWAN FOR ONLY $1.00. Requests for spe- 
cific copies cannot be honored. However, the 
variety of lowans in this collection will give 
the children plenty of material for their 
school scrapbooks — or if can serve as a 
wonderful introduction to lowa for a friend. 
We are sorry, but no overseas order can be 


, 10 issues for $1 


Order today from 
THE IOWAN 
Shenandoah, lowa 

















LOOK’s Happy Growing Pains 


AST December 15th, the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 

announced it was suspending both Collier's and Woman's 
Home Companion and that the assets of the former had been 
sold to Look Magazine. While the move was not unexpected 
in publishing circles (C-C’s American had folded last fall and 
the firm was known to be in financial troubles), it caught 
the American public by surprise and became one of the most 
dramatic business moves in years. 

The story behind Look’s purchase of the Collier’s list of 
3,000,000 subscriptions and of its four subscription agencies, 
and the almost unbelievable task of following through on it, is 
essentially an Iowa story. Owned by the Cowles family of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, the magazine's subscription 
operation is handled entirely in Des Moines. While Look’s 
New York offices faced complicated legal problems and the 
Chicago production men wrestled with printing schedules, 
most of the mechanics of the transfer centered on the Iowa 
circulation group. 

The events leading up to the actual purchase happened 
with surprising speed. The first meeting of top Look execu- 
tives to consider the move did not occur until a Sunday night 
just six days prior to the public announcement. That evening 
president Gardner (Mike) Cowles, general manager Marvin 
Whatmore and subscription manager Les Suhler met in 
Cowles’ New York apartment and drafted a tentative pro- 
posal based on analyses they, as other major publishers, had 
been making of Collier’s for several years. The proposal was 
submitted on Monday to the Collier’s board, which was also 
considering other plans. By mid-week Crowell-Collier in- 
formed Look that it was willing to negotiate on points of 
the offer. Friday evening the deal was completed for a re- 
ported $1,600,000. In addition, more than $1,500,000 was 
said to have been borrowed from Cowles on the C-C Spring- 
field, Ohio, printing plant. (Woman's Home Companion 
circulation was later divided between McCall's and Ladies 
Home Journal.) 

The first problem the Look subscription staff faced was 
moving the subscription list from the Springfield office to 
Des Moines. Complicating matters was the fact that Crowell- 
Collier had used a Remington Rand fulfillment system which 
was much different than that employed by Look. In addition, 
the Look men who flew to Ohio had to deal with rumors to 
the effect that Look might move to Springfield. Employing 
2500 people in its printing plant and subscription offices, C-C 
has been the biggest industry in town. Naturally, the Look 
subscription experts faced unusual public relations problems. 

Nevertheless, by December 24th the Collier’s subscription 
list with 3,200,000 names on it was in Des Moines for the 
first processing step, checking for duplications. Within ten 
days 350 girls had been hired to help out. No ads were 
needed, they heard about it from friends. In the long run, 
Look ended up with its Des Moines office staff increased 
from 450 to 600. 

Les Suhler recently remarked on the speed with which the 
girls learned to use the Remington Rand equipment. “They 
learned in days what should have taken months. It was a 
real tribute to the caliber of Iowa workers.” 

Office space in Des Moines was another problem. Look 
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quickly expanded into four additional buildings. Things 
moyed so fast at one point that the decision to move a major 
department to free space in the main building was carried 
out in hours. At one o'clock on a Saturday Look started 
hunting for new office space to rent. By four the next morn- 
ing the department was in new quarters. By Monday morn- 
ing C-C equipment from Springfield, which had been waiting 
in trucks, was in use in the vacated space. 

All newspaper announcements of the purchase had carried 
the Look policy statement that any Collier’s subscribers re- 
questing cash refunds would get them by return mail. By 
this time, the requests had started arriving, although not in 
the volume some executives had estimated. The average re- 
fund came to $5.00, the highest being for $35.00. 

It was found that 500,000 Collier's subscribers were on a 
pay-by-the-month plan. These people were given their choice 
of a group of other magazines including Look. Then the long 
process of drafting a letter to be mailed to the other 2,700,000 
subscribers started. Suhler says it was by far the most re- 
written letter ever sent from their office. (This is saying 
quite a lot, as he is one of the acknowledged masters of the 
direct mail trade.) The final letter offered Collier's sub- 
scribers their choice of Look, Coronet, American Home, Es- 
quire and other leading magazines. The results are still com- 
ing in, but the indications are that Look will wind up with 
a total circulation increase of about 1,000,000, within 35,000 
of what was anticipated. 

As important to Look as the actual subscriptions gained 
from the Collier’s list was the acquisition of Crowell’s sub- 
scription sales organization. Immediately, Look became the 
dominant factor in direct subscription sales. This is particu- 
larly impressive in view of the fact that the magazine had 
entered the field only two years ago with the purchase of the 
Civic Reading Club and the Periodical Sales Company, which 
produce monthly installment and paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions respectively. 

Of the newly purchased organizations, Collier’s paid-during- 
service operation with 56 branches and a field staff of 2,000 
wag incorporated by Look as Home Reader Service, Inc. 
The 400 employees and independent contractors selling organ- 
ization-sponsored subscriptions, were placed in the newly 
created National Organization Service, Inc. 

Far more important than its size would indicate, was the 
Crowell school plan which became the Educational Reader 
Service Corp. under Look. The 100 field men in this group 
organize magazine sales campaigns in secondary schools 
throughout the country. Typical of some of the problems 
Suhler faced in the early days of the takeover was the dif- 
ficulty involved in contacting these men and assuring them 
of Look’s interest in their future. In the first week after the 
announcement of the sale, Look men sent nearly 1,000 tele- 
grams and made hundreds of phone calls to these men. 

Altogether Look ended up with a selling organization of 
3,500 people directly under its regulation, 2,500 of them were 
new. In addition, Look integrated the C-C independent sales 
division into a similar operation of its own in Des Moines. 
This consisted of 10,000 part-time workers, mostly housewives. 

All of these magazine sales people sell a number of other 
publications in addition to Look. The magazine has contracts 
with all of the leading publishers. As a result, Cowles Maga- 
zine, Inc. and its subsidiaries today is by far the largest 
producer of magazine subscriptions in the world. 

A staggering number of hours have gone into effecting the 
Collier's purchase. In the early stages it was not unusual for 
lawyers to work all night. One Des Moines executive was not 
home a single evening, including weekends, for two months. 

But Look feels the results have been more than worth the 
trouble and expense. Today the magazine is selling over 
5,200,000 copies vs. 4,300,000 b. c. (before Collier's). 
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When hoppers strike—hit ’em fast and 
hit ’em hard with Imperial Aldrin or 
Imperial Dieldrin. Aldrin or Dieldrin get 
grasshoppers if they taste, smell or 
touch it. Apply Imperial Aldrin or 
Imperial Dieldrin as a ground or air 
spray at the first sign of grasshoppers. 


Imperial Chemical Company @ Shenandoah, la. 











Venerable Equitable of Iowa 


(Continued from page 41) 
property at 10 percent down and terms 
over 20 to 25 years. The last of these 
contracts was paid off this year. 

The farm mortgage situation is con- 
siderably sounder today than it was in 
the 1920s and 30s, Mr. Hubbell notes. 
There are fewer and smaller mortgages 
on the farms. Scientific developments 
such as pest control have taken some of 
the risks out of farming. And insurance 
companies do not buy mortgages “sight 
unseen”. They have professional ap- 
praisers, and trained farm mortgage 
men. Equitable of Iowa, for instance, 
maintains farm mortgage field offices 
in Cedar Rapids, Spencer, Ft. Dodge 
and Ames. 

The company’s other securities are in 
U. S. government bonds (nearly $63 
million), other governmental securities 
($1814 million) and loans to policy- 
holders ($2514 million). Its balance 
sheet shows other assets (cash, accrued 
interest, etc.) which raises the total to 
an all-time high of more than 580 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Where has all this money come from? 

The answer to that question involves 
the work of more than 1,000 men and 
women in 71 agencies scattered through 
31 states and the District of Columbia. 

It also involves two points of know- 
how which Equitable regards as over- 
whelmingly important: how to distin- 
guish a good risk from a poor one, and 
how to sell the good prospect the kind 
of insurance he really needs. 

Like many insurance companies, Equit- 
able maps a formidable amount of train- 
ing for its agents. It includes home- 
office schools and instruction in the 
field, and correspondence courses or 
classroom work which can occupy the 
agent's spare time for more than five 
years. 

Throughout the training, Equitable 
stresses the use of “options of settle- 
ment”—the means by which a man’s 
insurance benefits are paid over a period 
of years, as he specifies, rather than in 
a lump sum. As the money for delayed 
payments earn interest while the com- 
pany holds it, perhaps 15% can be added 
to the amount a beneficiary receives by 
this method. 

In 1956 Equitable had its busiest year. 
It issued 20,125 new life insurance poli- 
cies averaging more than $7,000 each— 
a total of $151,279,466 and the greatest 
in company history. It also sold an- 
nuities which will eventually pay nearly 
$700,000 a year to the purchasers. 

Every one of those sales was rated 
for quality by the agent who made it, 
and the score sheet turned in to his 
supervising general agent. The check- 
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list itemizes “persistence” factors which 
help the agent judge which customers 
will tend to pay their premiums when 
due, and which ones will need prod- 
ding, or will be likely to lapse. 

Among the better risks, for instance, 
are teachers. Those 35 years or older, 
buying $5,000 or more insurance, agree- 
ing to pay premiums annually and pay- 
ing cash with the application are also 
highy regarded. 

By insisting that the agent thus con- 
stantly analyze his own sales, Equitable 
has achieved one of the lowest lapse 
rates in the business. 

Basically, the Equitable agent has 
only half a dozen different kinds of 
insurance to sell. His company writes 
“whole” life insurance, on which the 
customer pays premiums all his life 
(or until a ripe old age); limited- 
payment life insurance, which becomes 
paid-up in 10 to 30 years, as he chooses; 
term life insurance, which offers low- 
cost protection for a term of years but 
seldom acquires a cash value and can- 
not be borrowed on, for instance; endow- 
ments, which are primarily savings plans 
for retirement income; annuities, which 
will provide for maintenance to an ad- 
vanced age, but may have no death 
benefit at all; and various combinations 
of these plans. 

The different combinations of the 
plans that policy writers in the home 
office do write are enough to keep 43 
basic forms on their desks. They also 
add riders as necessary. 

Each of the nearly 150 policy appli- 
cations moving through the home office 
each day may go through as many as 
20 different hands before it is approved 
and finally issued. 

Each application, for instance, is 
carefully checked. Reports from one 
of the company’s medical examiners 
(it has more than 4,000 authorized ex- 
aminers, throughout its business area) 
are studied by three staff doctors. A 
risk committee meets daily to consider 
large or unusual applications. Sometimes 
laboratory tests are run, Re-insurance 
is arranged for, to backstop the com- 
pany on extraordinary risks. 

The details of the process help make 
up the daily routine of many of the 500 
people employed in the home office. 
The company does its best to avoid 
monotony. Coffee and snack carts come 
around to the desks twice a day. Lunch 
hour is a full 60 minutes, with no 
company cafeteria; employees get out 
to the restaurants in the loop, with time 
for shopping or a stroll. 

Equitable sponsors basketball teams, 
a bowling league for men and women, 
a golf league and other active sports; 
employees also receive a recreation al- 
lowance of $7.50 a year, which they 


may spend for concert tickets, swim- 
ming lessons or anything else that comes 
to mind! 

Equitable of Iowa has undergone re- 
markable expansion in the postwar dec- 
ade. The amount of insurance it has in 
force has nearly doubled; the company 
passed the one and one-half billion dol- 
lar mark early this year. Its mortality 
experience continues to improve, and its 
income from investments, to rise; it in- 
creased its policyholder dividend rate for 
1957. It is one of the few companies 
which has paid dividends every year of 
its existence, come panic, drouth, war, 
depression and inflation. (During the 
epidemic of fatal influenza in World 
War I, it cut its dividend 50 percent 
one year, but made up the difference 
later.) 

It has done this while clinging to un- 
compromising standards of the kind of 
insurance it will sell, and the kind of 
service it will offer. Its agents are en- 
couraged to earn five-figure incomes; 
it continues to build up the surplus of 
assets over all outstanding contractual 
obligations (it now has a cushion of 
over 28 million dollars); it meanwhile 
pays dividends to the 85 per cent of its 
customers who have participating pol- 
icles, a most unusual proportion for a 
privately owned company. (A “‘partici- 
pating” policy works much like a policy 
from a mutual company in that divi- 
dends may be declared on it.) 

Equitable’s president is not one to 
make such declarations, but it is the 
impression of many of his associates 
that he desires to create a standard of 
comparison for the entire life insurance 
industry. Many of his colleagues, within 
and outside the company, feel that 
Equitable of Iowa, in its 90th year, has 
achieved that status. 





Letters 


(Continued from page 4) 
getting it in long bars, which the seller 
cut up in plugs about 4 inches long. 
Four plugs lasted a man about one 
week. The old familiar names that come 
to mind are Climax and Spear Head. 
My grandfather would cut up a plug, 
roll it in his palms, then stuff it in a 
pipe bowl, taking about one-half dozen 
sulphur matches to get it going. I do 
think those old fellows did enjoy their 
pipe. I can never see any enjoyment in 
fellows smoking cigarettes, a draw then 
let it burn up as much as they are 
smoked 


JOHN BROWNLIE 
Winterset 





Working a field of young corn in 
central lowa. F, W. Welch photo. 
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THIS IS 


N THE GENTLY ROLLING 

HILLS which once 

echoed the war cries 

of the Sioux, the Sauk 

and the Foxes, stands 

Mason City. Broad streets now 

mark the Indian trails and modern 

buildings rise on the sites of hunt- 
ing lodges 


The building of Mason City started 
a million years ago when the inland 
seas dropped layers of limestone and 
the giant glaciers left behind deposits 
of clay and a blanket of fertile loam. 
The limestone and clay have made 
Mason City a center for building ma- 
terials. The rich loam produces the 
abundance that feeds America. 


One of the world’s largest producers 
of tile and brick is located in Mason 
City, as are two huge cement mills. 
For Iowa and Minnesota farmers 
Mason City makes egg cases, fertiliz- 
ers, feeds and fences. To process 
their crops Mason City has Iowa’s 


Food Processor, 
Cement and Tile maker, 
and Retailer 
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only sugar refinery, a soybean plant, 
dairies, packing plants, bakeries and 
creameries. And to supply their 
needs, Mason City has dozens of fine 
retail stores and shops. 


Mason City develops its human, as 
well as its natural resources. The 
outstanding school system has one 
of the midwest’s best adult education 
programs. Schools, churches and 
civic facilities are spacious, modern 
and well supported. 


Fostering the future of the city is 
the Mason City Chamber of Com- 


Northern Natural 


merce, which can offer you prime 
industrial sites with trackage and 
utilities. Mason City can supply rich 
natural resources, rail, truck and air 
service, and an ample supply of 
skilled labor. Economical, depend- 
able natural gas, brought to the city 
by Northern Natural Gas Company, 
is distributed locally by Interstate 
Power Company. For further 
information write to the Area 
Development Departments of either 
Interstate Power Company, Mason 
City, Iowa, or Northern Natural Gas 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Gas Company 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Serving the Northern Plains States: Minnesota, 
lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 








